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Constantin Radulescu-Motru: 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ROMANIAN PEOPLE 


I. Social Psychology aims at determining and explaining the spiritual 
traits of groups of people- These spiritual characteristics are subject 
to three principal factors: 1} the biological, hereditary basis of the 
population; 2} the geographic environments and 3} 6the institutional 
characteristics acquired by that population during its historical evolu- 
tion- 


The biological hereditary foundation encompasses the natural or- 
ganic aptitudes with which the individuals forming the group are born 
into this worlds natural aptitudes which requlate directly the functions 
of vegetative life and indirectly those of the spiritual life- In the 
inherited biological foundation the important factors are those deficient 
and pathogenic aptitudes that escape the influence of any education. 
Normalcy is less important because normalcy can be guided. Abnormalcy. 
that is. the pathogenic tendencies: create obstacles and mischances that 
no power in the world is able to avoid. 


The geographical environment includes all forms of energy which 
surround the population and have an influence over the human soul: the 
Climate, the composition of the soil, the laboral productive possibili- 
ties, flora and fauna, the boundaries. etc-- 


Finally. the institutional characteristics include the typical 
spiritual manifestations- These are quite different from those provoked 
by the innate biological foundation and the geographical environment; 
these are manifestations due to the historical experiences of the people. 
manifestations constantly repeated through tradition over a long period 
of time. and they are: the spoken language, the moral and judicial usages, 
the favorite concepts by which world and life are valued. and the ethnic 
characteristics- 


A people's spiritual actuality is conditioned by all these three 
factors but not always to the same extent- Peoples with long historical 
pasts. in whose souls the institutional characteristics are powerfully 
consistent, have their spiritual actuality influenced primarily by the 
institutional characteristics and only to a lesser degree by the others- 
The inherited biological foundation and the geographical environment are 
strongly influential over young societies with no historical past and no 
institutional characteristics. There is. consequently. a discrepancy in 
degree of influence among the three factors- In societies with inconsis- 
tent spiritual institutions. the influence of the hereditary factor and 
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ly. social psychology which deals with the study of the 
uaihinnl ite on social Seniaass is facing a different subject matter 
each time. according to the structure of the society it is studying- When 
called to research over populations with no spiritual armour at all, 
social psychology can only take into consideration very simple manifesta- 
tions. In those cases: being unable to attach a distinct spiritual fa 
nality to the soul of the population. social psychology remains on the 
level of the spiritual reactions conditioned by the hereditary factor and 
the environment. The groups of savages: for example. have almost nothing 
of interest for social psychology to research’ they are, however, a very 
interesting research field for ethnography and sociology- 


But not all societies ar 


But when social psychology is called to study the psyche of popula- 
tions with a historical past and with deep rooted spiritual institutions, 
then its object of study is quite different- The soul of such societies 
includes suprabiological realities which can be explained only at the 
level of spiritual finalities- Moreover, the level of the spiritual 
finalities themselves is not the same for all groups, but it varies 
according to the specifics of the group nations capable of creating spi- 
ritual originality. If. when studying a savage tribe's spiritual life, 
social psychology has almost nothing to research or encroaches on other 
social sciences; when called to study the spiritual life of cultured 
nations, it not only finds very rich material for its study, but also 
different material in each case. There's a different social psychology 
applied for each nation: England. France, Germany, and so on- What may 
be a spiritual reality for one people, might not be such for another- 


Each cultural nation has its own spiritual structure and evolution: its 
own destiny. 


Reais considerations give us an inkling at the difficulties in- 
col capeaee eas Psychology studies. The older and more original a 
entific research the sree and singular an object it becomes for sci- 
mecatane arch. The statistics and experimental data on which one 
Social psychology is based cannot be used again for the study of 
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another people's social psychology, because each nation has its own spi- 


rituality- The researcher ought to interpret statistics and data, because 
otherwise. they are all but meaningless- In other words. social psycholo- 
gy is not a free science, a science that builds up a structure of know- 
ledge on the sole basis of logic postulates; social psychology is subor- 
dinated from the very beginning to the spiritual finality in which the 
history of the people under study evolves; it depends on the ideal of 

that particular people- 


In nations with an old and original culture, these difficulties are 
overcome in part by that society’s ideals as reflected in the institutions 
created in the wake of those ideal- In nations with newer and less ori- 
ginal cultures. the difficulties are almost insuperable. This is the case 
of the Romanian people's social psychology- 


It does not matter how much statistical data or how many experimental 
observations we might have at our disposal1 as long as our people hasn't 
gotten a clear understanding of the spiritual finality of its own life, 
the interpretation of the data will be precarious- At the utmost. statis— 
tics may justify a spiritual finality revealed by precise and accomplished 
institutions, but when the finality is only hazily and partially revealed, 
statistical data are merely debatable indications- So far. we the Romani- 
an people have no clean-cut conscience about the finality of our own spi- 
rituality; all we have are clues. and very indefinite clues at that- 


II-- Keeping these considerations in mind. we shall try to outline some 
data on the spiritual aptitudes of the Romanian people. in the field of 
its social and economic life- 


These data are obtained usually by comparing the spiritual manifes- 
tations typical of the Romanian soul to those found among the cultured 
Occidental nations- The same kind of comparison could have been estab- 
lished by using the spiritual manifestations of nations around us. and 
perhaps. this approach would have been more appropriate; we preferred; 
the first one however, because Occidental sources of information are 
reliable and precise. Besides: lately there has been among us a dis- 
tinct tendency to emulate Western institutions. therefore the terms of 
comparison we selected have the advantage of illustrating, in terms of 
the said emulating tendency. some of the most characteristic spiritual 
traits. 


_ The method used in this study is the comparative method- Let's begin 
with the most obvious traits. 
¢ 
ay oe First: Romanian individualism as compared to the Ulestern kind of 
individualism. Much has been said and written about Romanian individual- 


_ism- Some scholars consider it to be the Main characteristic of our 


people. As a person. the Romanian dislikes partnership. He likes to be 
on his own, full master of his home and life- He is happy with a small 
piece of land as long as it is all his- So much so that. at times. he is 
even inclined to anarchy. But the Romanian kind of individualism includes 
no spirit of initiative in business and very little feeling for social 

and political independence, which are characteristic of the llestern 
bourgeois individualism. In most cases. the people of our villages are 
far removed from the bouraeois mentality. From their midst very seldom 
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Roe teers ism, therefore. is of a different type as compared 
ith oocenl Saeiincr etree In Western Europe. individualism is 
nani fested on the social and economic level; it 1s an institution-creating 

type of individualism. Ours is merely a subjective ears aninnske 
egocentricity- The question is: can our individualism. os ress ter and 
with due education. become an institutions-producing kind o aici Vicua lo 
Both the education and the change can operate only under the in luence of 
the spiritual factor: First of all. our people must build up a consistent 
determination of becoming spiritually like the Western societies. and i 
only then. under the guidance of that ideal, start transforming our sub- 
jective individualism into an institutional individualism- Nobody can 
predict when this determination will appear. or whether or not it will 
ever appear. The history of manking knows of no postulate requiring that 
all the nations in this world reach the stage of bourgeois commercial in- 
dividualism- There are other ideals besides that- 


III.-Another characteristic trait of the Romanian soul. one that is clear- 
ly discernible at first sight in a comparison. is our lack of perseverance 
As a Romanian writer once put it: we take a long time till we get started, 
but once started we quit just like that! The Romanian brand of activity 
has been compared with a straw-fire- In the West man plunges his work 

deep into natures we stay at the surface. The Western man builds perdura- 
ble works; we improvise. 


And yet, it also has been said about us the Romanians - and rightly 
so - that we are forbearing, conservative and traditionalists. How is it 
possible that such opposing attributes be equally true? Usually. a man 


lacking in perseverance is i i i i i 
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but there are others on which he will never quit. The owner of a piece 
of land is the most perseverent rural worker in the world- Even when 

the benefits are minimal. he'll never forsake his field. So much so that 
according to some people, this unrelaxed perseverance has reached the 
point of becoming a serious jeopardy for the national economy- 


Besides his tenacious attachment to his farm-work, there are other 
jobs the Romanian peasant can do with great perseverance. At the present 
time; perhaps. not as much as in the past; even in the near historical 
past the whole population of quite extensive areas worked at the same 
craft from generation to generation. As there were villages of farmers. 
so there were villages of fishermen. wheelwrights, cattle-raisers. car- 
ters. etc-1 and only very seldom did any of them change their trade- 

The way the people dressed was also regional and nobody dared go against 
tradition. Geographical characterizations such as Moldavian. Transylvani- 
an. Wallachian. etc- were not mere indications of one's birth place. they 
were social types- 


Our lack of perseverance at work is a phenomenon which appeared 
rather late in our history. about the nineteenth century, while the or- 
ganization of the Romanian state was being changed- The new organiza- 
tion gave rise to ever-increasing numbers of politicians and state- 
employees. Politics and civil service became easy and remunerative pro- 
fessions that competed successfully with all the other professions- 
Those who held these positions needed a justification for their newly 
found “profession”; but nothing in our historical past was there to pro- 
vide a justification. In an epoch of rapid and imitative changes. what 
better way,to do it than by invoking similar foreign organization? This 
is the way things are done in France. so this is the way things are going 
to be done in Romania- 


Tenacity at work; in any society. can be upheld only by a careful 
selection of candidates- Among us the selection used to be done through 
family tradition. Now it is done by one's own rational decision. wWhere- 
ever jobs are filled without previous selection. there will always be 
laxity at work. 


And that was our case- The most sought-after jobs - the civil 
service jobs - were given without any previous selection for the simple 
reason that. being improvisations. nobody knew what qualifications the 
applicants should have- Later on. errors had to be corrected, job-holders 
had to be fired and they had to find work somewhere else. and they took 
with them the "improvisational" mood and the lack of perseverance. 


: Here again we find, as we did when we were talking about individual- 
ism. incompatibility between the hereditary factor and the institutional 
factor. By their nature. Romanians are as tenacious at work as they are 
Patient, long-enduring and conservative: but their innate perseverance 
has been perverted by an erroneous institutional life, mistakenly im- 
Ported from abroad. Their present lack of perseverance is due to the 
fact that our state organization forced them into alien improvisations. 


IVs= The spiritual characteristics we have analyzed so fare are conditioned 
directly by the hereditary factor and indirectly by the geographic factor. 
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ture and Policies 1931-32. Bucarest. Toroutiu Publishers- 


The dropping-out of school starts as early as elementary school, in 


rural areas even more than in the cities- 


i ion in the rural 
Between 1521 and 193¢ the yearly average registration in : 
teeny schools {11.104 schools in 1921/22 and 13.7??? in 1931/3c} in- 


creased from 11245714 to 1,795,037 students- 


lle had. therefore, in span of ten years, approximately 16,000,000 
registered students of which only about 730,000 finished elementary 
school; that means an annual average of 70,000 graduates. For these 
70.000 students we paid an average of 25,000 teachers every year- 


In urban areas things are a little better- For the same period of 
time, we had 2.270.000 registered students. of which 174,000 finished 
school- There were approximately 1000 urban elementary schools, employ- 
ing more than 3.500 teachers- 


But elementary schools do not prepare young people for future careers’ 
they give only basic general education. So1 we will not insist. although 
the disproportion between the number of registerd students and those who 


finish the four-year elementary school is a valuable indication that im- 
provisation begins very early- 


_ Here more data from the above mentioned source, reflecting the situa- 
tion in our secondary schools. 


From 1"el_to 1932. The student registration is State lycees was 


15243,911, of which 95,000 graduated. T i i 
, + In parochi 
153953518 students registered and 107,250 ase fae LR ahae 
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But lycees. just as primary schools, are general education insitut- 
tions. Let us see now how things are in the vocational schools. those 
which prepare youngsters for a profession or a career- 


For the Normal Schools. where our primary-school teachers are trained, 
the fiqures are as follows: 238.650 students registered, 4,860 aqraduated- 


For Theological Seminaries. also a strictly vocational, 49,412 stu- 
dents registered and 4,860 received their diplomas- 


Military Academies had a registration of 20.b12, of which 31238 
graduated- 


In the Vocational and Home Economics schools for girls, 1193373 stu- 
dents registered: 7,58? graduated. 


Commerical lycees had 204,0bb students registered and 301712 of them 
graduated: 


In the artisanal schools 142,053 registered and 18,431 graduated- 
That means we had here an annual average of 1800-2000 students finishing 
school, and the same average for teachers- In other words: our schools 
have produced approximately an equal number of teachers and artisans- 


Now. let us consider university education. both academic and techni- 
cal. The disproportion is catastrophic. although one would think that at 
least on this level the situation would be better- When a youngster is 
about to register in. say. Law School, or Medical School or any other 
College, he is supposed to have made up his mind about his career, he is 
supposed to have an inclination for it. 


And yet the situation is just as bleak- 


Law School: ----.-- 122,035 registered. &b73 obtained their diplomas 
Science College ---- 40,b20 2875 Mg 2 be 
Medical School -----. 315759 MY 3852 " doctorate 
Teachers College --- 58.353 iw $232 e "diploma 
Engineering ------- 1145579 iy 1588 iw “ he 


; For the Academy of High Commercial Studies. we have here the data 
given in Mr- Constantin Kriitescu's book Problema Educatiei Dirijate 


‘ eI the generic term of "secondary schools" - at that time in Romania - 
included: the lyceum {corresponding to the American High-School from Sth 
to leth grades}; the Normal Schools {& years of training for future ele- 
mentary school teachers}; the Professional Schools {8 years of training 
for teachers on non-academic subjects such as gymnastics. cooking, needle- 
work, etc-+5; Commercial Schools {8 years of training with special emphasis 
on business sciences}; the Tehological Seminaries {4 years of training} 
etc. The graduates of all these schools could, if they wished. continue 
their education at the University- 
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They nary, ther characte iste selfecortral in the economic field- While 
the western nations apply a clockwork precision to their work+ he Sone 
nian people approach work unsystematically. more wes a goreca ale He 
work is not their forte; they work by leaps. and either ta @ periods 
of rest. or work their fingers to the bone if need be- It has also been 


i i ot business-inclineds which is true- The great 
SO rhireanvuiiegens have no idea about the exchange value of use- 
fulness value of things- A Romanian peasant would sell his farm products 
for next to nothing when they are in ample supply. and would pay exorbi- 
tant prices for the wares he needs- He 1S also wasteful of his time to 
a degree unheard of in the West- For a Romanian. time 1s anything but 
money: In the marketplace. he spends hours bargaining for a few cents, 
and when it comes to merrymaking he keeps at it for days and nights on 
end- 


Besides these rather unfavorable characteristics. the Romanians - 
possess many other good qualities: they are hospitable. tolerant. right- 


eous, and faithful- 


But the main problem of analyzing the Romanian spirit does not con- 
sist in the enumeration of qualities and defects. Such a listing won't 
give us the total and essential characterization we are seeking, for 
this can be achieved only after analyzing the function these qualities 
and defects have in the soul-unity of our people- What is the spiritual 
finality of this soul-unity? If our finality is akin to that of the 


a} ‘ A 2 
At the time this article was written, penicillin was not invented 
yet, tuberculosis was still a ravaging disease and the mortality among 


Pag de was much higher than it is now, especially in Eastern Europe- 
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bourgeois nations: then the evaluation of these qualities and faults will 
be done one ways but if our finality is different, if the Romanian people 
belongs with a type of spiritual finality other than that of the Western 
European nations» then the evaluation must be done differently- What would 
appear as an asset or shortcoming in one kind of evaluation. would appear 
as something else in the other- Each type of spiritual finality has its 
own set of values- Not all the positive bourgeois traits are qualities 
per se any time any anywhere; they are positive traits only for those 
peoples who were endowed by nature with that inclination. The nations 
with different inclinations will consider these characteristics as some 
kind of drawbacks- AS we see1 it all depends on the criteria imposed by 
the spiritual finality of each people. The fact that in any society there 
are individuals capable of adapting to any kind of spiritual finality does 
not contradict our statement- There is no such thing as an absolute, 
nationwide identity of spiritual structure- The type of spiritual is de- 
termined by the inclinations of the majority- The smaller groups have no 
interest whatsoever in imposing their own particular finality. because if 
they did the stability of the whole nation would be impaired and there- 
fore their own future would be in danger- The Nation which is able to 
provide favorable work and growth conditions for the great majority of its 
members within its own spiritual finality can look forward to a great fu- 
ture. But the Nation whose spiritual finality is made up by bits and 
pieces borrowed from other societies is lost for history- 


This is the problem raised by the analysis of the Romanian soul- To 
what type of spiritual finality. to what type of culture does it belong? 


Those who have been studying the psychology of the Romanian people, 
have eluded to’the point and have come to a tacit conclusion- They imply 
that even if the Romanian soul does not clearly fit into the pattern of 
the Western finality. it ought to--- because mankind's ideal culture is 
that of the West- 


The time has come. however. for the question to be honestly asked and 
for the answer to be honestly given in an imparital and dispassionate way. 
proper for scientific research- 


The conclusion must not be reached hurriedly- Even if formulated in 
ten years from now. it will still be too soon- In this kind of pursuit 
what really counts is not our wishful thinking. what counts is the scienti- 
fic documentation and clear reasoning- 


And again. let's not complicate the problem by asking which type of 
culture is superior and which is inferior. Our task here is not that of 
choosing what is preferable. our task is that of estabiishing what is 
real and true- Besides. by intrinsic structure. no spiritual finality. 
no type of culture, can be superior or inferior to any other’ but it might 
be considered as such by the degree of accordance with the innate disposi-— 
tions of the peoplex or the lack of it. The same kind of culture may ele- 
vate a society or it may ruin it. depending on the degree to which the 
people's was created by and thrived on the spiritual virtues of a bourgeois 
society; but the same virtues proved deficient in other empires. At the 
present time. in Europe. the type of culture based on the bourgeois quali- 
ties is subject to a harsh test- 
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ones for future researchers: 


our task easier. let us recapitulate briefly the 
eee eee on eiadle-ciass inclinations. The bourgeois spirit brings 
into the political field the acceptance of the majority's viewpoint and 
the respect for freely contracted obligations. Where agreements are not 
respected, there is no legitimate business1 and for the bourgeoisie busi- 
ness comes always first- In the economic field, for the middle-class 
spirit free enterprise and free competition are the supreme factors in 
the distribution of profits. Those who lost the competitive race cannot 
Claim they failed for family or ethnic reasons. The fight is between in- 
dividuals with equal rights. In the social field, the bourgeois spirit 
has individual initiative as the first virtue of progress; hence indivi- 
dual ownership becomes the very cornerstone of society- To sum up: : 
acceptance of the majority's opinion and respect for contractual obliga- 
tions; free competition among individuals; promotion of individual ini- 
tiative through the preservation of individual ownership- 


Let us see now how these premises fit into the Romanian spirit. 


At the political level. there is little agreement- Among us. every- 
body agrees that the laws, in other words the contracted obligations 
through the representatives of the citizenry’s majority, are not always 
respected. They are not respected by those who made them and they are 
not respected by those for whom they were made- 


: Theoretically speaking, the lack of respect for the law is due to 
insufficient civic education. But that is not the case with us- For us 
the lack of respect for the law is a direct manifestation of subjective 


individualism. Infringing upon the law is considered some sort of mark 
of greatness and power among us- 


At the economic level there is even les 
: h S of an accord. Free enter- 
eles he to grow roots in our mentality. A Romanian expects bene- 
re Sipe ea Des because he is Romanian- In no other language are 
ny Sayings like: son of the people, son of this land, etc- 
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I am a son of this lands therefore I am entitled to its benefits- The 
descendant of the ancient land-owner still has in his genes the millen- 
ary order by kinship which used to rule our villages. and he still claims 
his rightful inheritance. 


As for the future. perhaps we shouldn't delude ourselves about our 
fitness for free competition. Our innate subjectivity will always con- 
stitute an obstacle to it- 


On the social level, the field in which the most meaningful manifes- 
tations of the Western mentality are to be found. the accord is all but 
inexistent- The inclination for private enterprise as a means of faster- 
ing social progress through risk-taking and new inventions, is the weak- 
est characteristic of the Romanian soul- It*s been almost a century 
since school and education began instilling it in our children, but to 
no great avail. Romanian schools. organized after the pattern of Western 
Europe's middle-class education, have set the goal of preparing the young 
generations for private enterprise; citizens who would create a domestic 
industry and commerce through hard work. As things stand nowx the results 
seem to be quite the opposite. Our youngsters nowadays {193?}feel about 
things in a very different way- Instead of individual work as a result 
of a private spirit of initiative, the ideal of our educated youngsters 
takes a different turn- They do not try to shun hard work, but they want 
special conditions for their work- They do not favor free competition; 
they want their work to be rewarded not according to productivity. but 
with the worker's end in view. Contrary to the Western spirit, which 
considers the human being as an anonymous wage-earner. our young genera- 
tion wants the human being to feel like a member of the great Romanian 
orthodox family. whose destiny is to live and work on its God-given land- 
Therefore, the younger generation's demands for reforms could hardly be 
achieved through the usual channels of the legislative process; they de- 
mand long-term radical changes. The new generation wants a new Romania- 
As long as this "new land” is not made available to them. they shall 
continue to feel frustrated and wronged- 


This kind of attitude is not new in history; we find it among other 
nations too- The Russians had it in the XIX Century and the Germans at 
several points in their history. There is a difference. however- The 
attitude of the Romanian young generation is due mostly to the teachers 
they had in the schools in which they were educated; that is. the same 
schools that were planned to give them a bourgeois education- In other 
words, the Romanian state had established a curriculum adequate for the 
preparation of a bourgeois spirit, and the teachers and faculty members 
have instilled into the hearts of our youngsters anti-bourgeois tenden- 
cies. some of them through direct propaganda, and the others by their 
passivity- Our younger generation's mentality is no romantic accident - 
it is a hereditary fatality- 


VII--This is not the first time these considerations have been brought 
into focus; as early as 1904 I published Cultura romaneasca si politi- 
cianismul {Romanian culture and the politics}. and several other publi- 
cations have followed. But in those instances I have committed the impru- 
dence of associating the bourgeois spirit with the political philosophy 
of the Romanian Liberal Party and this created a regrettable misunder- 
standing. Many of the readers interpreted my statements as both a criti- 
cism against the Liberal Party's politics and a plea for the conservative 
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mistake was not one of judgment, since 
policies: AS 9 parte of fer ponenian Liberal Party's philosophy go hand 
the bourgeois spirit ane = nicallys my mistake was one of method, 
tically an : sons referring to temporary politica) 
ing to a long-term cultural problem. 


for I have throw 
my fault- In the present paper 


interests an 
The misunders 
the problem of the r 
T know that this study 1S more than schematic, 
astion: does the Romanian spirit go in accordance 


or does it go in disaccord with it? 


Party, and 
ity as a proble 
but it does raise a ques 
with the bourgeo1s spirit. 
; ientifi ind the right answers knowin 
to scientific research to find e : 9 

that apititire political and cultural orientation depends mainly on that 
answer: 
manians are spiritually akin to the Western mentality, 
apply their political and economic princi- 
discarding with utter severity if need be, 
let us be honest bourgeois, not 


If we the Ro : 
then all we have to do 1s to 
ples totally and sincerely. ¢ : 
any inclinations that stand in the way; 


mere showoffs- 
But ifs on the other hand. we prove to be spiritually different from 


the Westerners, then we had better begin analyzing ourselves in depth, so 
that we know who we are and what we are able to do. before copying laws 


and institutions from abroad- 


For a small nation. there is no shame in being different from the 
high and mighty nations of the world- What is shameful for such a nation 
is not having the courage of knowing itself- 


Translated by Natalia Dimitriu 
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Lucian Blaga: 


THE QUATRAINS OF THE BEAUTIFUL GIRL 


Ab 
Since the sun cannot set 


Without turning his eye after the maidens 


of the city. I wonder: 


why should I be different from the sun? 


iat 

A beautiful girl is 

clay filling its molds. 
reaching perfection at a stage 
where fairy-tales are waiting. 


IV 

What a clean shadow 

a girl in light casts! 
It's almost nothing 

the only spotless thing- 


V 

A beautiful girl is 
life's requisite, 
the sky's sky 

the ring’s ornament- 


je 


csandri brothers, Dimitire Bel abi nea 
ithi to work through 
i within the Ottoman system, k 
and Cezar Bolliac, to work vation and through Romanian solutions to Romani~ 
Ro Se eatie atrie whose resurrection they desired. With the 
an problems | ae Double Election of January, 1859, Alexandru Cuza emerged 
Shae, affording the moderate Liberals philosophy its 


the central figure ina d 
necessary corporate identity and personality. 


Negri, Vasile Malinescu, the Ale 


i implications to the contrary, Cuza's election was not 
Des eel y startling surprise, to Romanians at 


i r did it come as a ver. t i 
A Se he already led an eventful life and achieved a certain dis- 
tinction as a Romanian unionist. At thirty-eight years of age, a colonel, 


he was indeed young for such a high position and the responsibility it 
bore. Yet in many ways his reputation, experience, and merits made him a 
logical choice for hospodar, once the decision to name a native rather 
than a foreign prince was arrived at. Studies of Cuza's early life by 
Corivan, Paltanea, and Ivanescu show that Cuza had served at practically 
all levels of administration and in the judiciary and military as well. He 
had shown himself to be conscientious, to have a strong sense of justice, 
and on numerous occasions to side with the peasantry against the landowner. 
He had made a concerted effort to cultivate an image of liberal, progres- 
sive, pro-union tendences, to be “a man of the future rather than of the 
past." This was all the more easy to accomplish considering he had never 
sought positions--they had been laid upon him. Cuza showed, therefore, in 
his early years a strong unwillingness to compromise, learning this vital 
element of parliamentary life only as a ruler. In many ways Cuza was to 
grow with his office. 


What was he like, this Moldavian boiar of the second-class whose 
reign marked such a turning point in the history of his people? He was 
not physically imposing, and his uniforms never seemed to fit his 5'8" 
frame. At the time he was Parcalab of Galati, he sported side-whiskers 
but by 1858 had adopted the fashionable imperial of Napoleon III. The 
charm of his personality caused men to overlook his outer appearance. 
Disliking pomp and ceremony intensely, nevertheless he excelled at the 
personal contacts called for by his positions. His courtroom as well as 
his adjutant's office was informal and he was never too busy to see the 
petitioners. He had the politicians's gift of remembering names and per- 
sonal details--familial or otherwise--about each individual he met, all of 
which increased his ability to cajole, persuade, or enlist Support. He 
also smoked incessantly, which aggravated the life-long frailness of his 
constitution. Nor could he ever ignore a pretty woman. 


Cuza's devotion to his country's interests was equalled i 
d i 0 ly b 

ee oe onli lense with those who were his eoanadss of 1848 Me 
70 ten POE ie WANG the fortunes of politics separated him eventual- 
Rakaraene tes Ht with Costache Negri and Vasile Alecsandri was never 
pat aor RES e tolerance, bordering on indifference at times, of 
SOE THC 0 recognized the monumentality of modernizing Romanian 
society. e oer tne to instill principles of westernization in his 
whitchigyastariae A ys recognized that, Romania being a country in 

aws, bribery, favoritism, and tax-farming were the 


tradition of centuries 
r 
tender Lee eformers could not be too harsh on those unable 


there was in the man a c overnight. While by no means a sentimentalist 
own shortcomi ‘ ertain delicacy of feelin i 
ngs which produced a cer J, an awareness of his 


tain tolerance of them in others. As 
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a result, he sensed the consequences of political vindictiveness amidst 
the crucial days through which his country was passing. So, in the assem- 
bly of 1858, Cuza argued in favor of seating Prince Grigore Sturdza as a 
hember, since Sturdza was not only qualified under the electoral regula- 
tions, but was one of the best-informed men in Moldavia. This, despite 

the fact that it was Sturdza's father who exiled Cuza in 1848. 


Still, there were those critics who pointed to Cuza's tendency to 
opinion through his skillful timing of resignations and 
protests with the flow of popular agitation and the readiness of the : 
Guarantee Powers to overturn rigged elections. Moreover, Cuza's willing- 
ness to accept advancement at the hands of the cynical Nikolai Vogorides 
discredited his nationalist ardor in many eyes. Still, his sense of eth- 
ics, by the standards of the day, was no worse than that of most who found 
themselves in similar positions. As for Vogorides, it was clear that the 
new order desired by the National Party for the Principalities foresaw no 
place for reactionary caimacams. Cuza estimated that the old prince's 
days were numbered, and took advantage of Vogorides’ desire to buy off the 
unionists, thereby advancing himself in a few weeks to a position which 
might otherwise take years to obtain. Those who accused Cuza of “selling 
out" were at least partially envious of his ability to sense the propitious 


moment and profit by it. 


play on public 


To those who complained of the hospodar's indolence and boredom with 
matters of day-to-day business, it may be answered that he merely became 
indifferent toward those things which his efforts failed to improve. His 
was not above a normal Romanian attitude of resignation concerning matters 
beyond his control. Indeed, the traits which many condemned in Cuza 
throughout his reign were as easily applicable to his critics for, his 
western education and devotion to modernization notwithstanding, the man 
was a very typical and ardent Romanian. 


Cuza's first priority during the first phase of his reign, from 1859 
to 1862, was to secure permanence of the union and a goodly measure of 
autonomy, without which any major internal reforms would have scant chance 
of success. Such a priority, moreover, did not demand more than the powers 
were willing to accede to in 1859, not more than the internal conflict of 
interests of the guarantee powers would bear. Once de facto political 
unification of Moldavia and Wallachia was achieved, the National Party 
under Cuza set out to strengthen and extend the concept of autonomous 
nationhood. With the foreign yokeseverely weakened by 1862, the making of 
the patrie through economic and social reform now became the goal. Mid- 
nineteenth century nationalism, says Robert C. Binkley, “did not concern 
itself with the internal development of a national culture." Certainly, 
however, Cuza's regime did go beyond the mere emphasis on creating a 
territorial state. In the first place, Moldavia and Wallachia were dis- 
tinct geographical entities existing since the Middle Ages with definite 
autonomous rights. In addition to emphasizing and enlarging this autonomy 
as a result of the post-Crimean international situation, however, Cuza 
consciously and methodically strove to create in the two peoples a sense 
of their common Romanianness, of membership in a supraprovincial entity 
and a national self-consciousness whereby to preserve their states into 
the future. In this effort, though, the new nation-state was never more 
than partially successful. Moldavian separatist proclivities were merely 
sublimated, but not quenched, after 1859, and a major revolt which broke 
out in Iasi two months after Cuza's overthrow was another holdover problem 
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national government could cut 

owerful than a feudal order or 
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a province reat jn Moldavia 1S apparent. In an regard the oven 

compl ishing Sereentralize the new administration 1n ucharest (i.e. in 

vapid desire to Co 

hap lachia) was a mistake. 


which 


: eed in creating the economic conditions for 
Nor did Cuza s rule succ Therefore the boiar classes, a]- 


sable bourgeois order. 
a prosperous cake sentiments of loyalty to the new state, were never 
though many S$ he idea that their social and economic positions were bet- 


reennctedt f affairs than to the old. While Cuza! 

he new state of affairs ate 
ter ar aieetion of the Dedicated Monasteries was generally accept- 
eal classes of society (including much of the Romanian clergy), 
ae the prince proceeded to land reform, hastily conceived and il] execy- 
ted, the landowners naturally resisted. 


As for the peasantry, no better example of the phenomenon of rising 
expectations can be found. Largely ignorant and feudal in their mentality, 
the villagers came to expect freedom from servitude and land of their own. 
When it became apparent that their positions were worse than before, eith- 
er the villagers’ former inertia returned, or rebellion followed. Cuza's 
failure after 1864 was in losing patience and interest, in presuming that 
cooperation and the general welfare would outweigh personal interest with 
his countrymen. Forced to govern for the most part with mediocre minis- 
tries and assemblies which did not share his vision, it was natural that 
the hospodar could not transmit modern attitudes to local perfects and 
village officials. Cuza's reaction when his measures did not take hold 
was contempt, and an impatience which led to hurried measures whose de- 
fects could not be remedied by merely silencing those who objected to them. 


Had he a well-trained and able bureaucracy, the administration of 
even a second-rate programs might have laid the basis for later improve- 
ments. But Cuza had neither the careful planning nor the administrators, 
and he soon lost interest in acquiring them. Such an attempted revolu- 
tion in Romanian manners, morals, and economic relationships, like any 
such change, inflicted hardships on privileged interest groups and created 
stresses and tensions between them as well as on those intended to bene- 
fit from the reforms. In a Balkan state even more than in the West, the 
truth of Carleton Beals' comments is borne out: such a revolution "can 
rarely succeed. . . unless it imposes--if only temporarily--dictatorial 
rule, until a new system of law and order can be. . . enforced, until a 
pes generation comes to adulthood, that accepts the revolutionary criteria 
ae social relationships." Cuza was forced to the coup of May 2, 
ee re Dena rar sen Cay obstructionism and irresponsibility demonstra- 
Lea e first five years of the new order. Even this, however, did 
DS Bec well-organized and implemented changes: decisions, programs, 
Sonne hee ait undertaken on an ad-hoc basis and lacked the necessary 
x PRecRROTE HE eEY thematic structure. By 1865, there was still only 
Rashaiser ned? Ree society, yet what was now needed 
Zens loyalitaeomethi ree ntensive effort to create a nation of citi- 
boundaries, "a FAthe CRETE the individuals residing within the state's 
better future." Such an mid aetidgrae Hit oper atece dead Prom Side 

ge did not fully emerge during the Cuza years. 
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Nevertheless, the accomplishments in foreign affairs did much to lay 
the basis for this consciousness, even if domestic problems retarded its 
development. From 1859 to the end of his reign, Cuza spoke and acted in 
every case as though the new political status of the Principalities were 
indeed a permanent thing, and one not subject to debate; it was a transi- 
tion to a modern state, an independent state, not merely another seven- 
year rule by another foreign-named hospodar who might be removed at the 
whim of the Porte. Here was the fait accompli carried to its height, a 
new self-image, a means of satisfying the Romanians‘ long suppressed 
yearning for power and self-assertion. 


The spectacle of a native prince defying the powers--meeting threats 
of force by mobilizing a Romanian army rather than scurrying to the Porte 
for its blessing or forgiveness as in the past--this was the stuff of 
sovereignty. Cuza's deliberate delays in traveling to Constantinople for 
the ritual of investiture by the Sultan, his reply to Fuad Pasa over the 
disturbances of August, 1865, his championing of Poles, Serbs, and Bulgars, 
the institution of national decorations and orders, national holidays and 
fetes: all gave the indelible impression that an incipient nation was 
truly born in 1859 and would proceed from that point without interruption. 
Thus, the men of the National Party breathed life into the Convention of 
1858 and paved the way for the Constitution of 1866. If true land reform 
was yet unaccomplished, political self-determination was very much a 
reality by the end of Cuza's time. No greater tribute was possible than 
that the men of February 11 used Cuza's own favored device of the fait 
accompli to install Carol on his throne and force the Porte to recognize 
him through a planned coincidence of the moment chosen with a once more 
turbulent international scene. 


Insofar as the concerted campaign launched by the so-called "mon- 
strous coalition" to remove Cuza went, all of its charges were basically 
false, as Giurescu and others have shown. Cuza's Russophilism, his in- 
tention to create a dynasty, his dishonesty, were fabrications of the 
Radicals and disgruntled boiars, many of whom had sought to remove him 
from the very first. Cuza's critics were on more solid ground when they 
emphasized the hospodar's growing lassitude and the concomitant control 
of the government by a grafting camarilla, a situation which lent credence 
to public distrust of the regime. Nevertheless, the devotion to social 
justice displayed by Cuza's opponents once they were, in fact, in power 
was less than exemplary, to say the least. 


, Unquestionably, the rule of Cuza was the first truly national reign 

in Romania. If this regime did lend itself to a certain Bonapartist 
character, its legacy of seven years was, nevertheless, large and perma- 
nent in promoting above all the political, but also the economic, literary, 
artistic, linguistic, and emotional basis for nationhood. 


In testimony to this was the fact that within five years of his death 
new communes and villages were named after him, a school in Galati was 
erected in his honor in 1882, and a vast body of both written and oral 
folk literature grew up around his name. Somehow the masses of the peo- 
ple forgot the inequities of the bureaucracy's dispensation of the rural 
law and remembered only that “Domnitorul Cuza" had not only tried to give 
them land, but had asserted Romania's right to its own destiny. He remains 
ee bee) day "The Prince of Union" and Union is seen as the national 

undation. 
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Vasile Posteuca: 


THE SHEPHERD GATHERS THE STAR 


In his hour of torment. wanina- 

An oak offered sacrifice above him 

And the sun drained all the light ' 

In the heart forbidden to continue beating- 


From another gleam. sleep. eternity. 

Rose with the Lord's Mother Mary- 

And observed him as he bowed low at the door, 
A sheaf in the: glimmer of light. 


And all these indeed were- And there was. 
In the wind that comes down. from a star. 
In the leaf that rustles in sleep. aently, 
A highway for the angels to go and come- 


In all things it was so- Only the body 

Cried out finally in grief as a hive 

From which the swarm, unintelligibly buzzing, 
Has fled toward the rays of a new wedding. - - 


But the new hour waning murmured 

And the sky enveloped him in a kerchief 

And the leaves fell as a blanket. - - 

With the silent soul they too were departina- - - 


Translated by 


Father George Muresanu, 
East Chicago. Indiana 
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Vasile C. Barsan: 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
MESTERFUL MANOLE SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 


The poem about the walled-in woman, known in Romanian scholarly 
terminology under the designation of "The Mesterul Mano le Ballad" or 
"The Legend of the Arges Monastery," which became wide spread among the 
Greeks, Albanians, Serbians, Croatians, Romanians, Maayars, and Gypsies, has 
provoked the most animated and lengthly discussion in the entire history 
of Balkan folklore to date. For almost a century and a half, numerous 
Scholars from all the Balkan countries and other areas have been passion- 
ately engaged in research uncovering material, establishing parallels, 
studying its various aspects, and compiling works of a monographic nature. 


However, many authors fell victim to the temptations and charms 
readily offered by the discovery of the genealogy of the text urging them 
to identify both the geographic location where the ballad originated and 
the directions it followed throughout the centuries. Some scholars, for 
example, assume that similar to archeology, the versions from Cappadocia 
or those from Crete would be the prototype of the ballad, which afterwards , 
exactly like other material products of a given era had been exported to 
the other Balkan regions. 


In this manner the various scholars tried to apply methods which 
were inappropriate for folklore research, leading to the enunciation of 
many different hypotheses concerning the assumed creators of the ballad, 
because in some cases the researchers accorded a Drimordial imoortance to 
the folk versions of their own regions. Concurrently, by making the ori- 
gin of the ballad the capital pursuit of studies in this domain, scholars 
neglected to collect material in the field, overlooking the only element 
that could lead to scientific clarification. It is true that in some 
regions the situation was remedied with the helo of extensive collections, 
but this caused the researchers to be confronted with a new problem: the 
need to investigate, in the most uniform way possible, the territory of 
the ballad's distribution! In his last edition, the Hungarian Vargyas 
employs 296 Greek variants and a total of only 259 from all the other 
Balkan people put together--a fact that, unjustly enough, deliberately 
places in inferiority the non-Greek versions. 


On the other hand, the investigation of this ballad on the strict 
basis of the literary texts, disregarding the complexity of customs, 
maqic practices and legends which explain its origin and development-- 
as Vargyas chose to do -- constitutes, in our opinion, an error of con- 
ception and method. By this procedure, the author shows his one-sided 
interest only on the knowledge of the poetic product of the underlying 
theme, pushing aside the circumstances leading to such a result. 


Finally, regardless of how well informed an investigator may be, he 
cannot know in its totality the bibliography of the different national 
versions of the ballad. Using Vargyas again as an example, we can clearly 
demonstrate that in 1960 he had knowledge of only sixteen published Russian 
versions, while a Romandan bibliography longa before that date offered no 
fewer than thirty-five.’ Vargyas had only partial information about 
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to him. i 
Based on the above discussion, we can establish the following con- 
ase 


clusions: . 
i i ballad in the field is far from being 
hy ALL Sates = eal elements and without great differences 


in its essenti A 2 
See ection from one region to the other. It is the job of 
A hers to collect as many variants aS possi- 


ntemporary researc , : : F 
Sea ell as on-the-spot information in regard to its sources. 


i i it i to com- 
the basis of such materials it is deemed necessary 
fe nile monographic studies of the national versions of the ballad 
in order to clarify the issues of circulation, morphology, and 


stylistics of the text. 


oblem regarding the origin of the ballad 


3. The controversial pr of 
these preliminary stages. 


must be reexamined after a study of 


The poem concerning the walling-in of a woman at the foundation of 
a structure entered the patrimony of European cul Sure through the variant 
published in 1823-24 by Vuk Stefanovic Karadzic. This ballad came to 
the attention of some renowned folklorists, writers, and thinkers of 
the second quarter of the XIX century. The one who contributed the most 
to enhancing the fame of this variant in Europe was Jacob Grimm. Ina 
review dealing with the collection of Karadzic, Grimm estimates the 
ballad's, yalue as being "einer der ruhrendsten Gesange aller Volker and 


Zeiten." 


After he translated the version freely in German, Grimm sent it to 
the sisters Ludowine and Anne Haxthausen. In a letter to them dated 
March 28, 1823, he notes among other things: "Um diesem brief einigen 
Werth zu geben, schreibe ich ihnen das wunderschone serbische Lied von 
der Erbaung Scutaris her . . . Unsere deutschen volkslieder mussen sich 
alle davon verkriechen. Vor vielem Jahrhunderten hatte man nur ahnliche 
in Deutschland sammeln konnen . . . Die Ubersetzung ist unmetrisch and 
erreicht die Schonheit des originals nicht." And at the end of the let- 
ter: "Ich habe wenig ruhrendere Geschichten gelesen, als diese." 


_ A few weeks later, on May 8, 1824, Grimm achieved the "metric trans- 
lation" of the variant and sent it to Goethe for publication in the lat- 
ter's review, Uber Kunst and Alterthum. In the letter accompanying the 
text, Grimm pointed out that the beautiful song about the Scutari 
foundation had deeply impressed him in its content, its singular beauty 
of form. He adds, "It certainly deserves to be translated for other 
people to enjoy and admire."! 


Charles Claude Faurier, famed collector of Greek 

3 es C : popular songs added 
epercrce lations: He translated Karadzic's variant into French 8 offer- 
: Hone it a special place in his celebrated course a the Sorbonne 

n -32 dedicated to Greek and Serbian popular poems. !6 


The German musician Kar Friedri i 
ch Zelter, a good friend of Goethe 
also dwells on the beauty of the poem: "Die Aufnatlecuny Scutaris ist So 
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ganz zu und aus meinem Herze."!7 Finally, according to some scholars, 
Lamartine found pis inspiration for his poem La Chute d'un Ange in the 
Serbian ballad. ! eli Js 


Without being impressed in the same measure by the beauty of the 
Serbian variant, Goethe stresses the antiquity of the ballad which, 
according to him, is evidenced “durch aberglaubisch-bar-barische 
Gesinnungen."!9 In another context, he adds: “das zuletzt mitgeheilte 
Gedicht ist unter denen die ich kenne wohl das alteste, wenigstens 
bezieht sich's auf die Erbaung von Skutaris, viellicht schon in achten 
Jahrhundert und tragt noch ganz den hoheren barbarisch-heidnischen Sinn 
eines Menschenopfers zu grossem unerlasslichen National zwecke." Later, 
in a letter to Therese von Jacob, the translater of the Karadzizic col- 
lection to German places this ballad at the head of the "family songs." 
In the end, Goethe published the translation by Grimm in the prestigious 
review Uber Kunst und Alterthum. 


The ballad was also known to the great thinker W. W. F. Hegel. 
Speaking about the general character of lyricism in the content of his 
lectures on esthetics, he asserts: "What appeals as being excellent to 
the imagination of any nation, can strike another as something lacking 
in taste, frightening and repulsive. For example, there is a folk song 
which relates the story of a woman walled-in by the orders of her husband. 
Her supplications amount to a plea to her captors to leave an opening in 
the wall, so that she could suckle her baby. She will go on living until 
the baby no longer needs to be suckled." | According to Hegel, this 
pave be an example of a barbarian situation, creating an impression of 

error. 


After the theme became known to European scholars through the 
Serbian variant, the discovery of other national versions followed suit: 
in 1842, the Greek and Romanian (the latter in a prose version); in 1848, 
the Hungarian (in a short resume accompanied by five stanzas); the 
Bulgarian in 1860; the Albanian in 1863 (in a legend in prose form); in 
1870, the Gypsy variant; and in 1882, the Macedonian-Romanian ballad. 
Therefore, toward the end of the last century, all the national versions 
of the legend of Manole were brought to light. Nevertheless, the investi- 
gators did not wait for the discovery of all these versions, and especial- 
ly their variants, to begin comparative studies and lay groundwork for 
contrasts and similarities between them. 


We have already emphasized the fact that in his letter to Goethe, 
Jacob Grimm observed, as far back as 1824, the relationship existing 
between the Serbian ballad and the wide-spread folk legends (wei tver- 
breiten volksagen) which have at their basis the theme of “sacrifice 
through construction." In this respect, it raises the ethnographic issue 
which had foregone the creation of the legend even before Grimm circulated 
details concerning it. According to him, the problem generated a great 
deal of interest and innumerable studies were initiated for the sake of 
its clarification. These research studies can be grouped in two essen- 
tial categories: (a) those outside the Balkan Peninsula whose special 
endeavor led to the investigation of the complexity of customs and 
legends connected with the sacrifice of construction; (b) the research 
exclusively conducted in the Balkan countries tracing the unravelling of 
the morphological-stylistic aspects, and especially the ones relative to 
the origin of the text put to song, of the ballad itself. In the process, 
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more likely represents the case of immolation as a means of punishment. 
Nevertheless, the practice by the Jews of human sacrifice has been con- 
firmed on one hand by some ethnographic descriptions, in the last half 
century, and on the other by archeological findings. 
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Human sacrifice by the Romans is not sufficiently evidenced to date. 
Despite this, the celebrated architect Vitruvius speaks about the res- 
pect for the custom," a fact that leads us to believe in the existence 
of some sacrifices of this type in the Roman era. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to several legends, a wide crack appeared in the Forum which could 
not be closed, until Curtius dressed in a Roman officer's uniform volun- 
tarily plunged into the opening. Also, some ethnographers are seriously 
inclined to consider Remus' death in the legend of the founding of Rome 
as a sacrifice demanded by construction. 


Information about the ancient Greek customs are equally very 
scarce. However, we note that Herodotus considered Darius’ daring at- 
tempts to build a city without a prior consultation of the oracle and 
the celebration of certain rites of construction as an act of impiety 
and folly. An eminent scholar of Paul Sartori's caliber quotes a few 
Greek legends with the theme of the sacrifice. According to him, a 
virgin maiden was immolated during the founding of the city of Antioch; 
another on the occasion of the erection of the great theater in the same 
city. Likewise, a beautiful and pure maiden was sacrificed at the found- 
ing of Ankyra. 


To date, there are no confirmations regarding the construction cus- 
toms prevalent among the Thracian-Getae-Dacians living in the Balkan 
peninsula. Although very recent important archeological discoveries 
brought undeniable evidence of their rich and interesting culture, they 
did not yield any information related to our subject. There seems to be 
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The fact that researchers have succeeded in discovering documents 
which seem to confirm the existence of the custom of sacrificing living 
human beings at the foundation of buildings up to the third millenium 
before our era, proves the extraordinary remoteness in time of the myth. 
Doubtlessly, it belongs to the first myths of humanity, a fact which ex- 
plains its popularity on the entire globe. 


Throughout centuries, the myth gained in amplitude and profoundness, 
creating in various regions a variety of literary products concentrated 
on the ballad of the walled-in woman. German scholars are credited for 
the considerable attention given to this theme. The source of this ex- 
tensive interest can be sought not only in the large distribution of 
legends known to these people, dealing with the walling-in of children 
at the foundation of some important buildings, but also due to the quick 
pace of development registered by folkloric studies in these particular 
countries in the XIX century. We may very well add to these considera- 
tions the interest stirred by the variant collected by Karadzic and pub- 
lished very early in German translation. The beginning marks Jacob 
Grimm's efforts in his edition of the 1835 voluminous work Deutsche 
Mythologie, in which he attempted to give the first general survey of 
the subject. Side by side with the Serbian ballad, he presented the 
Danish custom of walling-in animals and birds at the basis of a construc- 
tion, and gave the resumes of several Danish, German, and Russian legends 
which also described the sacrifice of children. 


After Grimm, numerous authors published anthologies of customs and 
legends about this ritual sacrifice in the German-speaking countries. In 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the Germans demonstrated a 
few remarkable attempts to compile all the results obtained from the in- 
vestigation of the subject. The great majority considered the theme from 
the ethnographic, ethnological, and historical point of view, often trans- 
cending the frontiers of Germanic people. Such is the procedure employed 
by Richard Andree (1878), Felix Liebrecht (1879), Paul Sartori (1898 and 
1911), and later Kurt Klusemann (1910). 


__ TOR. Andree, we owe two studies relative to the problem: one, en- 
titled Einmauern (Walling-in) refers directly to the sacrifice of con- 
struction; and the other, bearing the title Hausbau (House Construction), 
studies the customs that accompany the building of the house. In the 
first of these studies, the author's contributions are largely the result 
of ethnological and ethnographic research. He first presents the 
European legends and then the Georgian, amazed by the close relationship 
existing between ghe legend of the Stronghold of Suram and that of the 
Liebensteinburg.@ He then goes on to examine some legends and materials 
originated in Asia and Africa. In his second study, Andree gathers cus- 
toms and beliefs from various continents with regard to the manner in 
which a place for construction is selected, the procedures used to "puri- 
fy it of evil spirits," and in the end, what is the fate of a house after 
the death of its master. 


The study of F. Liebrecht about interred men, Die vergrabene 
Menscher, finds its approximate support in the same material but widens 
the horizons, especially of the historic perspective. He interprets the 
Old Testament and seeks information in Greek and Roman antiquity, and 
sometimes in the Middle Ages. Both Liebrecht and Andree appear to have 
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contributions to the progress of the studies of Manole. 


A monograph conceived on the same coordinates but which brings, in some 


respects, richer details, Das n 
prahistorisch-linquistische Studie (The Construction Work: An Ethnocraphic- 
Prehistoric-Linguistic Study), published by Kurt Klusemann in 1919. It 
has endured as the last of such breadth in the vital space of Germanic 
people. Klusemann dedicates one chapter to man, and another to animals, 
plants, chicken eggs, and other things used in the sacrifice of construc- 
tion. He studies sacrificial rituals in prehistoric times, In the Middle 
Ages and in the Modern Era. Like his predecessors, he employs archeolo- 

gic and ethnographic information, including a chapter to describe the way 
Sacrifice was recorded in literature. The literary information collected 

by Klusemann from Semitic, Chinese, Persian, Indian, Greek, and Roman 


people is not at all convincing. 


A small work by Horst Becher, more of a theoretic nature, concerning 
itself with "the idea of the sacrifice of construction," Der Gedanke des 
Bauopfers, appeared in 1931. Finally worthy of mentioning is Gunther 
Schmidt's doctoral Thesis in philosophy which discusses the "sacrifice 
of man, in the later traditions of German folklore, Das Menschenopfer 
in der Spatuber-lieferung der deutschen Volksdictbung." He centers his 
preoccupations on human sacrifice in general, particularly that performed 
for avoiding plague and floods. 


In addition to works concentrating primarily on ethnography and 
ethnology, there were folkloric studies published to trace the develop- 
ment of the Balkan ballad, Reinhold Kohler's book, Eingemauerte Menschen 
(Walled-in Human Beings), completed in 1873, but published posthumously, 
seems to be the first folklore study of its kind in Western Europe. With- 
out disregarding the description of European legends, he evidences his 


special interest in the Balken poem about the walled-in woman. He analyzes the 


Greek, Albanian, Serbian, Romanian, and Hungarian versions, showing how 
each one stresses different moments of the legend's action, but without 
drawing conclusions about the dependence of one version on the other. 
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More important is Kurt Schladebach's study Die aromunische Ballade 
von der Arta bruche, 1894 (The Macedonian-Romanian Ballad about the 
Bridge of Arta) which analyzes the national versions, discovers common 
elements and investigates the diffusion of customs related to the sacri- 
fice of construction. In Schladebach’s opinion, the Albanian ballad is 
fragmentary and vague; the Bulgarian fails to contribute new original 
elements; the Greek version is slightly more complete in form; and the 
Hungarian strictly limited in popularity. He finds the Serbian and 
Romanian versions, on the other hand, impressive in the artistic mold in 
which they are cast, as well as in their clear-cut composition. He adds 
that such elements largely account for their popularity. 


The third and last of the Germans who studied the ballad of the 
walled-in woman is Karl Dietrich. In a 1902 volume entitled Die 
Volksdichtung der Balkanlander in ihren gemeinsamen Elementen, (The Folk 
Poetry of the Balkan in their Various Elements), he discovered among the 
Balkan versions two principal categories: A Southern model which encom- 
passes the Greek, Albanian, and Mecedo-Romanian versions; and a “Nordic” 
type composed of Slavic and Romanian variants. Judging from the manner 
in which different variants are "localized," a more noble human concep- 
tion underlies the Slavic and Romanian themes. Dietrich firmly believes 
that the Greek version is the most original of all. 


According to Dietrich, the German scholars no longer demonstrated 
an interest in the ballad of the walled-in woman, because at the end of 
the XIX century, the theme received exhaustive treatment on the part of 
renowned Balkan scholars. Subsequently, it became almost exclusively 
their area of endeavor. 


The Slavic peoples! interpretation of the legend is first studied by 
M. Popoff when he mentions it in 1792 referring to the founding of Dietnet 
(Novgorod), followed by the publication of Vuk Karadzic's Serbian variant 
in 1823-24 concerned with the construction of Skodra. Later, numerous 
anthologies and studies about the ballad appeared: in Russian, Polihromie 
Syrku and Sedov (1890); in Bulgarian, M. Arnaudov (1920); in Serbo- 
Croatian, F. S. Krauss (1888), P. Skok (1929) and S. Stefanovicz (1934-35). 


_Polihronie Syrku's work remains inaccessible to Satin seAChe Cree 
ers interested in the Manole theme. In a most unusual kind of approach, 
he describes the practices of the construction of a man's "Shadow" at the 
foundation of buildings in the Bulgarian and Romanian versions. He then 
goes on to stress some relationships existing between the Bulgarian, 
Macedo-Romanian, Serbian, Romanian, and Hungarian themes. Aside from 
some judicious obsérvations reaarding the subject, Syrku has the indispu- 
table merit of being the first to write about this theme in Russian. 


A remarkable and unique contribution to the study of the ballad was 
offered in 1920 by Mihail Arnaudov, Professor at the University of Sofia. 
The Bulgarian scholar understood the importance of material in the field 
and began systematic collections in Bulgaria, gathering the significant 
number, especially for that epoch, of fifty-seven Bulgarian variants. 
From all other countries within his reach, he collected only twenty-five 
thus proving the totally unbalanced and unequal knowledge about the re- 
gion where the ballad circulated. As a result of his careful evaluation 
of the materials, Arnaudov formulated one of the least criticized theor- 
jes about the origins and the beaten paths of the ballad among the Bal- 
kan people. 
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A theory distinctively different from Arnaudov's was enunciated by 
P. Skok in 1929. He arrived at the conclusion that the authors of the 
beautiful ballad were Macedo-Romanian masons. He supports his thesis on 
two principal arguments: 1) The ballad depicts an environment of masons 
and their lives, 2) The Macedo-Romanians practiced masonry faithfully 
and skillfully. They journeyed across all the Balkan countries; there- 
fore, the Macedo-Romanians are not only the creators, but also the “broad- 
caster" of the ballad. 


Svetislav Stefanovicz, another Serbian author, proceeds to study 
this ballad by dividing it into principal aims, some of which he found in 
the living folklore of many people, as well as in ancient writings: _The 
Old Testament, Nennius' Chronicle. However, he asserts that the entire 
structure of the legend belongs to the Balkan people, constituting their 
rightful treasure. He claims that it is not only geographically and 
pseudohistorically bound to the Balkans, but also anthropologically and 
psychologically a part of their history and culture. 


Baltic people, endowed with great richness of legends connected with 
the walling-in of living human beings, are known also for the Estonian 
legends collected extensively by the Pastor J. Hurt in the last quarter 
of the past century. Noteworthy are the contributions made by the Lithua- 
nians comprising the publications of Andre Johanson, and the collections 
made by Edm. Veckenstadt (1883) and Janas Balys (1936). 


_- The current knowledge among the Finnish-Hungarian people about the 
ballad points to the very uneven spread of the theme. The Finns do bel- 
jeve in the existence of the household spirit. It deserves special atten- 
tion as far as the Magyars are concerned. There are only vague indica- 
tions in Hungary regarding the sacrifice of construction. As far as the 
Magyars living in Romania are concerned--the Szeklers and Ceangai in the 
city of Zser, Slovakia--the Balkan ballad about the walling-in of the 
woman circulated widely in certain customs and legends. 
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The legend presented a special interest for the Hungarian research 
scholars. In their express desire to contribute to the clarification of 
the issue they dedicated to it many anthologies and studies. After J. 
Erdely's study in 1848 and J. Kriza's collection in 1863, comparative 
Studies about the ballad began taking shape. The Hungarian folklorist 
Mailand Oszkal (1885) believes that the ballad was transmitted from the 
Greeks to the Serbians; from the latter to the Romanians; then, from the 
Romanians to the Hungarians. In his opinion, the prestigious ethnograph- 
er and Gypsy-logue Hermann Antal contributed on many occasions to the 
logical discussion of this problem (1894, 1903). He concentrates his 
interest, on the one hand, on the collection of new variants of the 
ballad, especially from the Szeklers; and, on the other, to describe the 
rituals and legends inspired by the sacrifice of construction among 


European people. 


At the end of the nineteenth century, and in the initial years of 
the twentieth, an interesting polemic began between two Hungarian folk- 
lorists, Sarudy Gyorgy and Horger Antal. The first scholar dedicated to 
the variants of the Hungarian ballad two studies (1899, 1905); and the 
other contributed one in 1902. In his 1899 study, Sarudy showed a pre- 
Occupation with the discovery of the place where the Szekler ballad ori- 
ginated. He drew attention to the fact that the custom of walling-in a 
human being at the foundation of construction was not Hungarian. The 
Szeklers (Secui) most assuredly borrowed it from the Greeks and Albani- 
ans through the intermediary of Serbian and Romanian versions. In 1902, 
after Horger supported the idea of a Romanian source, Sarudy revised his 
previous opinion and insisted on the exclusive intercession of the Serb- 
jan ballad. 


The remaking by the Hungarians of the Romanian and Serbian ballad 
continues to kindle the fire of discussions between the Magyar folklor- 
ists of our century. Szegedy Rezso (1910) states that the Romanian in- 
fluence is undisputed, but at the same time, he reveals a certain “non- 
intervening" Serbo-Croatian influence. Szegedy finds that in certain in- 
stances, Romanian influences are predominant; nevertheless, he adds, the 
Szekler ballad has been enriched by other elements drawn from the imagi- 
nation of the Hungarian people, a fact which makes the version of the 
Szeklers different from the Romanian and the Southern Slavs. 


Solymossi Sandor (1932, 1924) believed that the Greek inscription 
"built in 1659, by the masons: Demetrios and Manoles"--discovered by 
Iatridis in 1859 on a stone bridge from Agaida--strengthens the argument 
of the Greek origin of the ballad. Solymossi sustains the existence of 
two types: 1) Greek-Albanian-Bulgarian-Romanian and 2) Greek, Serbian- 
Hungarian. Referring to the relation between the Romanian and the Hungar- 
jan version, he states that the second is at least 200 years older than 
the first. His statement that the Romanians did not know the verse form 
of the ballad but were limited strictly to a few renditions in prose, ren- 
ders Solymossi's study as being subjective partisan research. He simply 
describes a worn-out, puerile debate that took place around 1864 between 
Julian Grozescu and Szabo F. Samuel. 


Needless to say, Solymossi's study provoked some violent responses 
from Romanian scholars. They presented ample documented facts and vehe- 
mently denied that the Hungarians created the Balkan ballad about the 
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Furthermore, Vargyas neglected to reveal the important piper! cies 
between the Romanian and the Hungarian version. But then wnat e aoe nts 
we expect from an initial point based on a false premise bet ee pa 
argument totally inconsistent? Scholars unanimously agree today 
legend did not exist until much later in Hungary. In the end, Varygas 
had no other choice than to admit that "it may have existed once but — 
then disappeared altogether. This argument is neither feasible or logi- 
cal. Therefore, though the Hungarian researcher surpasses his predeces- 
sor in bibliographical documentations and interesting analysis, his stu- 
dy unfortunately takes on a strong, biased overtone in which both folk- 
loric and historic details are arbitrarily distorted. 


Anglo-American scholars accorded special attention to the ballad of 
Mesterul Manole. World-renowned ethnologists like E. B. Tylor (1871) and 
J. G. Frazer (1919, 1924) endeavor to study the customs and legends of the 
ritual of construction. Folklorists, Hellenists, and Indianists studied 
the legends of Western Europe concerning the sacritice of human beings at 
the foundation (A. H. Krappe, 1924, 1926, 1927). All tried to study the 
points of contact between Indian folklore and Greek legend (Holliday, 
1933). Others collected and studied the variants of the Balkan ballad 
(Starkis, 1963; W. Entwistle, 1939; Ninon A. M. Leader, 1967). In the 
monograph dedicated to the European ballads, W. Entwistle concentrates 
his scholarly efforts on the legend of Mesterul Manole whose origin he 
traces to Cappadocia, from where an impressive number of people found 
refuge in Macedonia--a multilingual zone where Greeks, Bulgarians, Ser- 
bians, Romanians, and Albanians lived together and then carried the bal- 
lad to all the Balkan countries. 


Ninon A. M. Leader subjects the Hungarian version of the ballad to 
serious analysis, manifesting a total disbelief in Varygas' theory. 
Leader categorically refutes the Hungarian scholar's opinion concerning 
the existence of a direct and close relationship between the Magyar and 
Bulgarian versions. Leader further demonstrates that Vargyas' opinions 
are not founded on the presence of a motif specific to the two versions. 
On the other hand, neither does she deny the numberous common elements 
present in the Hungarian and Serbo-Croatian versions; however, the ele- 
ments in the Magyar version, lacking in the Serbo-Croation, do exist in 
the Romanian legend. Leader establishes the following probable diagram 
of the ties binding versions of the Balkan ballad: 
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From this diagram we come to the realization that Leader primordial- 
ly gives a central place to the Bulgarian ballad which goes back to the 
Greeks, Albanians, Romanians, and Serbians. Secondly, it can be noted 
that the Hungarian ballad is placed, as before, at the extremity of the 
diagram, where the lines leading from the Serbian and Romanian ballad 
cross (intersect). 


The Greek materials of the ballad of the bridge over the Arta be- 
came the object of close attention not only of Greek, but of many foreign 
scholars. After anthologies by G. Tommaseo (1842), H. D. Sanders (1844), 
Zampelios (1852), A. Zatridis (1859), A. Passov (1860), A. Jeannaraki 
(1876), P. Lagarde (1886), and others which enjoyed the honor of being 
translated in languages of wide circulation--they retained the attention 
of learned scholars like John Cutbert Lauson (1910), R. M. Dawkins (1916), 
W. R. Halliday (1933), and N. G. Politis (1920). Due to the great pres- 
tige of the ancient Hellenic culture, many scholars considered the Greeks 
as being the original authors of the Manole legend. Of particular inter- 
est G. Hadzis' article which studies the Hungarian in relation to the 
Greek and the Balkan variants in general. A year after the publication 
of Varygas' work, Hadzis places the Greek variants in a primordial place 
and gives new emphasis to the characteristics of the Magyar versions. The 
latter, he asserts, stem from a direct contact with the Serbo-Croatian 
version, not before undergoing a marked Romanian and Bulgarian influence. 


The Albanian versions were first published by H. Heguard (1863), 
followed by Trimi Mitho's Collections, A. Dozon (1881), J. U. Jarnik 
(1893), G. Meyer *1897), Stavro Skendi (1954), and Zihni Saks (1966). 

The latter informs us about the important collection of Albanian versions, 
especially after World War II, unfortunately not yet known to researchers. 
He assumes that Ilyria, and especially Albania, is the "focus" of the sub- 
ject of the ballad. His attention centers on a possible comparison made 
between the Albanian and Serbian version. In his opinion, the first has 

a more heroic and the second a more poetic theme. Skendi also believes 
that the origin of the ballad can be traced back to Greece. 


Among the Romance people, the Portuguese and Spaniards have shown 
very little interest in the ritual of sacrifice, offering only sparse 
information or opinions. Contrarily, the French have evidenced a great 
concern with the problem; for instance, F. Baudry and H. Marion (1878), 
Aug. Gitee (1886-87), L. F. Sauve (1888-89), H. Gaidoz (1888-93), and 
Rene Bassie (1891, 1892, 1893). Charles Joisten in 1961 informed us of 
their specific contributions in their evaluation of French folklore or 
popularizing the legends known to other people. A particular interest 
was demonstrated by P. Sebillot, who in 1891 compiled and published a 
questionnaire of traditions and superstitions regarding bridges and high- 
ways. He issued an appeal to his readers to send him legends, especially 
fron sol non-slavic countries. The materials he received were included 
in his Revue des traditions populaires, and then used in his works of 
synthesis (1894, 1907, 1908); 


The Italians took a step further, publishing a few translations of 
the Greek, Romanian, and Serbian ballads, elaborating several general 
studies such as those written by G. Morici and G. Cocchiara. G. Morici 
deserves credit for introducing the Balkan masterpiece to the Italians 
through numerous praiseworthy translations (1937). Among the researchers 
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gin and artistic value. Comparing the Greek with other Balkan versions , 
he finds that in the former, "the ritual preserved its entire mystery, 
while in the others it can hardly be traced. Cocchiara also argues that 
the Greek version covers more terrain in an archaic environment such as 
Cappadocia and points out that the appelative "Manole" of Greek origin 
survived in the Romanian and Bulgarian version. 


Considerably more than the French and the Italians, the Romanians 
studied the legend closely in all its facets. The reason for this is 
that in their folk poetry the customs and legends tied to rituals of con- 
struction spread on a large scale. Furthermore, the legend of the wal led- 
jn woman found in Romanian versions the most artistic interpretations and 
images, elevating it like Miorita to the soaring heights of a masterpiece 
of Romanian folk culture. The history of the studies written by Romanians 
will become our chief preoccupation in the following pages, not because we 
wish to arbitrarily include Romanian contributions in an international 
framework, but because our essay tends to be in the first place an ethno- 
graphy of Romanian materials connected with the ritual of sacrifice, a 
domain which offers opportunities of rich endowments and sources yet un- 
explored. 


The first mention of the ballad by Romanian researchers brought to 
light only a few of its most important motifs. At the end of the 18th 
century, Sulzer presents a Romanian version referring to the building of 
a mosque on Mihai Voda Hill in Bucharest whose walls collapsed overnight. 
The German scholar noted the motif of the collapse of the walls caused 
by the discontent of the spirits of the earth. This tradition is dis- 
tinctly different from the theme dealing with the immolation of the woman. 


_ A young Russian, whose name was Struve, passing through Jassy, during 
a journey from Vienna to Crimea in 1793, became acquainted with the legend 
regarding the construction of the Trei Ierarchi Monastery. He noted in 
his Journal, published in 1801, a fragment of this legend. Struve pointed 
out that as many as eighty masterbuilders may have worked fifty years to 
erect Vasile Lupu's Monastery. Due to a superhuman effort, the architect 
finished the edifice, but was severly punished for his efforts, because 
he pledged prior assurance that he would erect an identical structure 
somewhere else. Undoubtedly, we are dealing in this particular instance 
both with the motif of the construction of the monastery at a remote peri- 


od in time and the punishment given the masterbuilder by the jealous prince. 
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However, neither Sulzer nor Struve studied the theme which lies at 
the center of the Romanian ballad: the sacrifice of a human being in 
order to lend durability and strength to the construction. In Struve's 
Case, it could be possible that the legend was secretly passed to him by 
his Moldavian companions or that perhaps he lost interest in the story. 
Regardless of the alternatives before us, a fact appears definite: to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century, some of the elements connected 
with the legend of the woman's sacrifice at the foundation of the Trei 
Ierarchi Monastery circulated both among the peasants and the boyars. 


The popularity of the theme in Moldavian folklore is attested by the 
fact that in 1842 the legend of the Trisfetite of Jassy was published in- 
tegrally for the first time. Given the importance of this attestation, 
we wish to narrate the story in all its details: 


The ruling Prince Vasile Lupu decided to erect the Trei Ierarchi 
Cathedral. He chose for the job the most skilled masterbuilder, but 
because at that time each construction had its own spirit (soul), that is, 
a "stahia" which watched over and strengthened the edifice, the architect's 
work was useless, because the church demanded a sacrifice. In vain did 
he take as models the shadows of both his friends and enemies. After he 
built the walls to the level of the windows they collapsed. Terrified by 
the anger of the prince, the masterbuilder went to a sorceress who told 
him that the evil spirit would constantly destroy the erected walls un- 
til he would agree to wall in his own wife and child. Having no other 
recourse, the architect took his beloved kin and buried them alive "in 
their own tears," with his own hands, and only then did the building 
settle on solid foundations. 


On the day of the consecration of the church, while everyone was 
congratulating the architect, Vasile Voda found out about the latter's 
Crime and decided to remove his name from the inscription on the church. 
He then ordered the architect to be placed on the slant of a roof from 
where it was impossible to descend. The architect made a pair of wings 
ee which he flew onto the Sesul Frumoasei, but met his death on the 

ahlui. 


_The literary and aesthetic balance of the text has all the necessary 
qualities of a great masterpiece. Compared with the classical version, 
the legend does not include the following episodes: the choice of the 
place for building, the meeting with the shepherd-boy, the oath sworn by 
the masons and the obstacles encountered by the chief masterbuilder's 
wife on her way to the monastery. On the other hand, it attests the be- 
lief in the necessity of sacrifice, the walling-in of the shadow of his 
enemies and friends, the sacrifice of the wife and child at the advice of 
a sorceress, and finally, the punishment of the architect. In other words 
it includes almost all the essential elements of the legend. ; 


___ Comparing this text with the classic version, we find that it is 
different from two points of view: 1) the depiction of the sacrifice 
both of the woman and of the child. 2) the punishment of the architect 
is prompted not by the prince's jealousy, but rather by the crime commit- 
ted by the masterbuilder, namely, the sacrifice of two innocent human be- 
ings in his unrelenting drive to acquire fame and fortune. Reviewing all 
the inclusions, the legend published in 1842 can be considered complete. 
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: js: Who collected and published this 
The question before us Me simple. It was published in Mihai] 


‘a Cercari facute de om spre  zbura tn 
the subject ts made by man to fly in the air with wings). At the 
aer cu arp essay the author states, "Doubtlessly some of our read- 
conclus ton ecall from their childhood a folk tradition which revolves 
ers still r ‘" To our great confusion, Vasile Alexandri 


‘¢jying in the air. J D 
around ee to the variant published in 1842 and we assume that 
bepae tes ntraditie populara” was employed by Mihail Kogalniceanu, who 


was born in Jassy in 1817, and may have known the legend from childhood. 


fortuantely, the article of 1842 does not show if the tradition 
ented jn prose or in verse form. Five years later, in 1847, the 


Romanian poet Cezar Boliac published a poem entitled Mesterul Manole. 
nothing to do with folklore; it is a reinterpretation of the 


t has ; 
erected by the people. The following elements and themes can be 


clearly seen: 
--A11 the masterbuilders in the country are engaged in building for Prince 
Neagu Voda. 


--Everything built in the summer self-destroys in the winter. 


--Manole communicates to his men that the "wall is imperiously demanding 
a woman." 


--The masterbuilders decide to immolate the first woman who will arrive 
with "food provisions for her husband." 


--All commit perjury, except Manole. 


--Manole's wife, Uta, married only a year, mother of a small boy, arrives 
despite all obstacles. 


--Manole walls in his wife with his own hands and skill. 
--The walling-in is, at first, taken in a lighter vein by Uta. 


--Prince Neagu Voda becomes a pauper as a result of the building of the 
monastery. 


--Princess Despa, Neagu Voda's wifi i 
finish the ea wife, offers her golden earrings to help 


--When Manole is about to take the cross placed on top of the monastery 


as his ri | A 
aeetha pant ful reward, two masons destroy the stairway and isolate him 


--M , : 
anole then builds wings for himself and takes a giant leap in an at- 


tempt to fly. He to 
F pples dow i r 
a source of icofritial Water Un TteoUee Sake Ogee Mesh’ MIG TENE 


ab 


ae 


the principal elements of the folk ballad. 
the site on the Arges River, the search 
for the ancient ruins of the walls and the rearing of the child in nat- 
ure's bosom. The episode of the climbing on the roof suffered a change 

in Boliac's interpretation in the sense that the masterbuilder 1s aban- 
doned--not because of the jealousy of the prince but that of his own 
masons. A similar subject exists in another variant of the Valcea Mona- 


stery. 


Boliac's poem contains all 
The only details Jacking are: 


From the artistic point of view, Boliac's polishing of the ballad is 

a very high-standard poetic rendition. However, Alexandri, speaking about 
it in a letter to Ion Ghica, declares that the Wallachian poet “massacred 
the legend of Manole." The irony is not justified, at least from the 
point of view that Boliac remains the first Romanian man of letters who 
appreciated the folk ballad and gave it the importance it deserved by 
attempting to reinterpret it while keeping in close touch with the ori- 
ginal text. Also worthy of note is the fact that Boliac entitled his 


poem Mesterul Manole, and especially significant is the motto he uses: 


Manole: Manole: 

Master Manole: 

The wall is pressing me, 
The milk in 

My breast is running, 

My child weeps, 

Manole! Manole: 


The importance of this brief fragment is multiple: it seems to be 
the first printing of authentic lines from the text, and it demonstrates 
the measure in which Alexandri transformed the folk poem. The motto quo- 
ted definitely coincides with the corresponding passage both from the 
Alexandri variant, and the ones published after it. We regret that Boliac 
does not seem to have left any indication of the place or date when he 
came in direct contact with the ballad. We can only assume that he knew 
both a Southern Transylvanian and Wallachian variant. He may have learned 
the folk text around 1839-40 when he was exiled at Poiana Marului, dis- 
trict of Brasov or possibly during the journey he made with Nicolae 
Balcescu in 1845 to various regions of Muntenia (Wallachia). Boliac's re- 
interpretation was translated to French by Vaillant, in 1851 and to English 
by H. Stanley in 1854. 


Though Boliac has the merit of discovering and signaling the exis- 
tence of the ballad of Manole, the first to publish an accepted and com- 
plete Popular variant was Vasile Alexandri. He published it in the sec- 
ond of his brochures, in 1853, under the title Negru Voda and Manole or 
Mdnastirea Argesului. He speaks of it for the first time in a letter to 
lon Ghica dated Paris, December 19, 1852, in which he relates that only 
during a few rainy days did he succeed in preparing for publication the 
second part of the collection of ballads, among which he especially men- 
tions the "legend of Manole." 


Criticism regarding Alexandri's work in the domain of folklore con- 
tends that the legend suffered serious changes and personal arbitrary and 
interventions on the part of the collector. Referring especially to 
Mesterul Manole, a researcher like Solymossy considers the ballad a liter- 
ary counterfeit. L. Boka goes so far as to express serious doubts concern- 
ing the authenticity of all the Romanian variants of the ballad. 


3? 


eae 


o understood the spirit of Alexandri's time demon- 

d with ace documentation that the efforts to minimize his 
strated W ork stemmed from special interests foreign to honest Scientific 
cree sad lack of knowledge of the subject. The criticism leveled at 
rd ; could easily be applied in the same measure to Karadzic, Arnim 
Alexanee d to almost all the folklorist researchers 


iel and Nigra, an i 
g of folklore studies. 


The speciali 


Brentano, Faurie 
from the beginnin 


tunately, Alexandri's original manuscripts of his collection 
were pe aretived for our times. Among those who read them, G. Sion 
bears eyewitness testimony to this fact in a study about Mesterul Manole, 
G. Sion declares, "I had the occasion to see the original fragments, coj- 
lected by Mr. Alexandri directly from the shepherds and strolling musici- 
ans. In those fragments, the subject was untouched, most of the verses 
remained unchanged and Alexandri made it a point to arrange them in order," 
Even if such a statement does not have the rigorous value of a scientific 
study, we mention it confidently because the author is one of the few 
learned and reliable men who read the poet's manuscripts. 


In 1939, D. Furtund discovered on the verso of a volume of church 
songs in the library of the Roman Episcopate a copy of the Alexandri 
variant entitled Negru Voda (Black Prince) and Manole. The copy, dated 
May 10, 1857, bore the signature of Stefan Popovici. D. Furtuna assumed 
that this represented the first edition of the legend of the Arges Mona- 
stery by V. Alexandri. He believed that Stefan Popovici may have copied 
it perhaps directly from the poet's manuscript. In reality, however, it 
is obviously a question of an ordinary copy, of the type made by Picu 
Patrut from Saliste, taken from the 1858 edizion. 


As a result of our research, we are in the position to assert that 
Alexandri's interpretations and polishing of the variants are not direc- 
ted at the structure of the ballad, but at the themes and organization. 
The poet neither invents nor borrows images or stanzas from other ballads. 
Though the variant published by Alexandri is not the most remarkable from 
the artistic point of view, it enjoyed a wide acclaim in Romania, as well 
as abroad. It was included in all the later editions of the poet's 
collections, becoming a part of school text books, reprinted for almanacs, 
See eS eee eue aartiglosies. It then penetrated folkloric circles 

ough print. can be said that only Miorita could possibly match 
the frequency of its publication in Roane ea : a 


forefront Manole was also translated and published extensively in 
seis Ase rare occurrence in the history of universal folklore 
Sijhese @ publication of Alexandri's variant had two important re- 
che eas Seouse the interest of cultivated men for a new version of 
Soria pia! eid time offered the occasion to study it from the 
Curtea de ARE p Th history of architecture and the episcopal church at 
that the fait: i newspapers in Vienna wrote, as far back as 1856 

fadl at the aes Banat and of Voivoidina--Count Konoroni--had deposi- 
photographs ‘of te pomtse 100 of Antiquities "twenty-five sheets with 
enrichment of ee urtea de Arges" which constitute the “most precious 
received since peentero Sania that the Commission had ever 
aper * n. Oncurrently, the Sibiu news- 
concerning oR ea oma announced that it would Bubiten the bike than Hon 
the newspaper acc y- And so it happens that in 1856, the columns of 


orded A i 
lected by Alfred BSteson iar to a variant in prose, entitled Manole, col- 
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Poissonier and what is the value of the variant he published? 
ta concerning him are very scarce. It seems certain that 
professor of French at St. Sava Lycee in Bucharest 
tive in literature and published a review in ; 
jnted with the French original of the Poisonnier 
hat it was translated by Meldron in a Jassy 


Who was 
Biographical da 
around 1950 he was 4 
where he became very ac 
French. We are not acqua 
Manole variant. We know t 
review. 


es that he traveled in the Arges region prompted by 
or the tradition referring to the chapel existing 
and that he made inquiries right and left, among 
saracei, and aprozi” weerche ies traiesees ia 
ernment agents) but without results. Only upon his return, 
ee at ae Pitesti, he met a man “strange in his costume and physical 
build, fisherman on rainy days and merchant of shadows in dry weather” 
who told him "Manole's story." It is indeed a story related long ago in 
the form of a song, but by someone who was in no way a skilled informant. 


Poisonnier declar 
the desire to search f 
within the monastery» 
"“marchitani, vamas1, 


Soon after Poissonier (1858) in Gazeta Transilvaniei, Stefan Emilian 
attracted attention to the archictectonic value of the church of the 
Curtea de Arges and proposed its restoration. In the process, he never 
lost sight of its tradition. "There still exist fabulous ballads, he : 
stated, "sung by the people" and "supernatural stories." Among these, 
he adds, "stands out the legend of Manole, masterbuilder of the Arges 


Monastery." 


In the same year, the eventful publication of the first comparative 
study of the Romanian ballad appeared. Johann Karl Schuller, a school 
inspector at Sibiu, author of many studies, and translator of Romanian 
folk poetry, deserves full credit for his monumental task. The title of 
his work is Kloster Argesch, eine romanische Volkssage (The Arges Mona- 
stery, a Romanian Folk Ballad). For the first time, two national versions 
based on the variants published by Alexandri and Kardzic were placed side 
by side with German translations. They were compared, step by step, and 
references were made to European legends in prose and to the Greek ver- 
sion. 


Schuller gives us an excellent study of the numerous relationships 
between the two versions previously mentionea. He avoids, however, eraw- 
ing conclusions as to the origin of the legend, as well as the origins of 
Master Manole himself. Romanian folklore researchers found that Schuller's 
study has special value because he attests to the widespread circulation 

of the ballad in Romanian provinces, in Muntenia as well as Transylvania. 
For his analytical study, he had at his disposal three Romanian variants. 


As a reaction to Koronini's album and the ever increasing number of 
news items appearing in Romania, as well as in foreign countries, regard- 
ing the Curtea de Arges Church, the Commission of Historical Monuments of 
Vienna delegated Ludwig Reissenberg, an engineer, to take a trip to 
Muntenia to investigate this marvel of architecture at a closer range. His 
journey took place in March 1857. In 1860, Reissenberger published a 
dissertations giving ample details of folkloric interest. Referring to the 
archictect of the Curtea de Arges Church, he notes two traditions: 1) 
According to some, the architect of the monastery would be Prince "Nyagon" 
who spent his youth at the court of Sultan Selim. At the age of twenty- 
five, he supervised the building of a mosque and profited by the occasion 
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ini to be that 
a ; 2) Amore popular opinion seems Manole 
to study SPO ae bevaethe with 900, 300 or nine masons. The poetic spi. 
built the chu 7 covered the masterbui 1 der "with the harmonious veil of 
rit of the Hale rng and tragic stories which continues to live in the 
one of ition of the Wallachian people, and especially popular among the 
ora . u 

Transylvanians. 


In the Romanian principalities, G. Sion published in 1861 his 


: Je Despre literatura sarba fn raport cu cea romana (About 
invaluable uke oe ison with Romanian). He commented on the 


: : in compari 
serbian literary etween the two versions, and exclaimed in admiration, 
this is truly a phenomenal thing." He also upheld the opinion that the 
ballad could be "older" even. than the Arges Monastery. Sion's statements 
remain priceless for our study. He mentions that in his childhood he 


heard Manole's ballad in Harsova, Vaslui District. 


Around 1860, the subject of the legend and Curtea de Arges Mona- 
stery were discussed with great interest in publications of different 
profiles. After 1880, when the restoration of the monastery was in full 
swing, the subject remained very much alive. Between those two periods, 
we must point out a few intervening studies of some scientific interest. 
We mention, first of all, the controversial Studiu asupra peosiei populare 
romane published by Aron Densugianu in 1866. The author chose to give 
mythological interpretation to the ballad. For him, it represents the 
"myth of Dedalus and Icarus." He further states that the "legend of 
Manole" is a word for word rendition of the Dedalus and Icarus' myths, 
and the ballad is "classic," in the meaning assigned by Roman Greek cul- 
ture to this notion. Densusianu maintains that the fundamental ideal are 
the same for Manole and Dedal, and concur even in particular situations. 
In Dedalus and Icarus‘ Myths, the celebrated architect of the Labyrinth 
of Crete is imprisoned with Icarus by King Minos in the building con- 
structed with their own hands; they make wings and fly, but Icarus's 
wings melt and he falls into the sea. 


The similarity observed for the first time by Densusianu is certain- 
ly interesting and has been taken up by some researchers in our times. 
Yet the opinion that "they represent one and the same" constitutes an 
intention to "mythologize" which cannot receive our approval. It grossly 
neglects the principal theme of the ballad: the walling-in of the woman. 
The masterbuilder's flight, with the help of wings made of shingles, is 
an ulterior episode and therefore secondary in importance and scope. 


The rewriting of the legend, with some innovations, by the Bucovina 
scholar--Ludwig Adolf Staufe-Simiginovicz--who published Der Klosterbau 
in 1870, merits our full attention. The author does not explain what 
exactly constitutes the basis of his story inspired from the "Romanian 
eee way of life." We assume that it is Alexandri's variant or some 
xe Saar pl to us. At any rate, we are astonished by the emergence 
ae Mangione peers not found in the known folklore variants. The origin 
We idava THT Tleana, could be traced around Suceava in Northern 
3 aa ine 1s variant, when Prince Rad’ Voda calls the masterbuilders 
Afficeit chur i eae Manole prefers to remain on the roof of the mag- 
Conta ch. Then, tortured by his father-in-law, Vasile's remorse, 

crime committed, he crashes down to the ground. 
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The work for the restoration of the Curtea de Arges Church which 
spread over a period of ten years (1866-1876), together with the famous 
discussions in the press referring to the circumstances and changes made, 
created a very adequate atmosphere for extensive studies of the ballad. 

As a matter of fact, at this time a series of important publications ap- 
peared by Al. Odobescu (1879), M. Gaser (1880-1883), Gr. Tocilescu (1886), 
Bogdan P. Hasdeu (1887) and Lazar Saineanu (1888). 


During the General Session of the Romanian Academy, a visit to the 
Curtea de Arges Monastery was arranged. For this event, Odobescu pre- 
pared a lecture entitled Biserica de la Curtea de Arge si Legenda 
Mesterului Manole (The Curtea de Arges Church and the tegend of Mesterul 
Manole) subsequently published in 1887. Odobescu maintains that the bal- 


of the country, Prince Negru-Voda and the most skillful masterbuilder, 
Manole--a painter at the Cozia, Bistrita, Horezu and Arges Monasteries. 
As a result, the Romanian legend found its origins in “a confusing and 
daring setting, yet pleasing to the people and colored by the presence of 
Negru-Voda and Manole." According to Odobescu, this phenomenon could have 
taken place in an epoch of relative national prosperity like the one un- 
der the rule of Serban Cantacuzino or Constantin Brancoveanu. 


While Odobescu identifies Manole with the chief-mason painted on the 
walls of the Horezu Monastery, the archimandite Ghenadie Enaceanu consi- 
ders him to be of foreign origin. Enaceanus study entitled Mesterul 
Manole comprises two distinct parts: the legendary and the historical 
element. Published in 1883, the author strives to show that Manole is a 
historical and not a legendary figure, known from the point of view of 
his “native place, activity, and services rendered to manking and especial- 
ly to the Christians of the Orthodox faith." According to Enaceanu, Manole 
may have been a painter of icons, probably born between 1480 and 1490 at 
Thesalonica, of Macedo-Romanian origin. After 1534, he presumably began 
his activities on the Aton Mountain when he painted the murals of the 
Protate Church. 


Concentrating his study on the ballad concerning Master Manole, 
Enaceanu compares for the first time the variants known to the Romanians 
of the Carpathians with those of the Romanians from Macedonia. He arrives 
at the conclusion that the legends of the Curtea de Arges Monastery and 
Trei Ierarchi of Jassy are closely related. He points out that there is 
no marked difference in the "destiny of the masterbuilder." Most assured- 
ly, he refers to the flight from the roof. Thus, he gives us, based on 
Struve and Kogalnicean's text, the third and last legend centering around 
the construction of the Trei Ierarchi Church of Jassy. 


; We have previously mentioned that some investigators, including 
Reisseberger, recorded the circulation of the ballad about the walling-in 
of the woman both in Muntenia and Transylvania. However, it seems that 
no one paid due attention to a Transylvanian variant until 1884 when a 
priest, Ieronim Danila, published the one from Budatelac (Budesti of to- 
day), Cluj District, entitled Manea. Immediately afterwards, in 1885, 
Professor Mailand Oszkar from the Deva Lycee printed his succint study 
Az argesi zarda mondaja (About the Arges Monastery Structure in which he 
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ollected from Novacu Zgarcea of Subcetate 
makes reference 1° ree Mai land published this variant in 1886 in Hun- 


Hunedoara Fon, he contended that the Romanian original had not been 
ari : 


yet discovered. 


ear + scipal contribution remains the collection of the Hune- 
Nai land's pr its comparison with the Romanian, Serbian, and Magyar 
doaraive Noting that the text from Subcetate does not include the epi- 
SR the death of the masons, Mailand believes that it stems from 
Pe eeEbION version. The content of all these versions is interpreted 


by Mailand in a mythological way. For him, Manole represents the moon; 
his wife, the sun. 


The 1866 study by the eal pearenee of aCaaenctes Tine: G. 
ilescu, Biserica Episcopala a Manastirel urtea de Arge e Epis- 
alee 3 Church of the Curtea de Arges Monastery), describes the history 

of the building to which the ballad relates, without any intentions of 
explaining elements of folklore. Nevertheless, a few details given by 
him can be employed in the explanation of the ballad. For example, a 
passage from Cronica Anonima a Tarii Romanesti (The Anonymous Chronicle 
of Muntenia), which points out that the church was structured on the 
foundations of the old Metropolitan Church of Arges, helps to explain the 
episode of the “old wall" in the ballad. In addition to this, the archeo- 
logical excavations made by the cathedral's innovator--Andre Lecomte du 
Nouy--revealed that the old Metropolitan Church was built on a terrain 
abundant in water springs, which, in our opinion, explains the reference 
in some of the variants, of the legend to the icon with miraculous powers. 
Interesting also are Tocilescu's contentions that Manole is a historical 
figure, and his statements regarding the construction materials provided 
for the masterbuilders and painters. 


Bogdan Petriceicu Hasdeu did not write a special study relative to 
the ballad. However, he included in Etymologicum Magnum Romaniae under 
-the toponymy "Arges" abundant details about the colonialization of Arges 
with Armenians in the Middle Ages; some Armenian traits in the architec- 
ural style of the Episcopalian Church are discussed in various descrip- 
tions of the building. He announced the completion of a special study 
Manea-Manole, but we have no knowledge of its publication. 


Among all his contemporaries, Lazar Sainean i 

A u autho = 
tant research related to the ballad of the W Thedin Brg ete 
A man of a vast culture in the domain o phito ogy and Tilklore, Saineanu 


published in 1888 a study entitled Legenda Megterului Manole la Grecii 

fogernt The book Was reprinted several times, and Tater he continued 

MS study, considerably enriching its area of investigation and biblio- 

eet ern ey HY his valuable 1902 work entitled Les Rites de 

Ta Construction d'apres la poesie populaire de 1'Europe Centrale (The — 

eta Construction based on the folk poetry of Central Europe). Avoid- 

Bien ee of some of the problems already debated and the con- 
arrived at by Saineanu, we will present here only the final study 

investigations. 


Lazar Sdineanu begins with the assertion that the ritual of sacri- 
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Saineanu begins his presentation with the Greek version based on the vari- 
ants of Passov, Tommaseo, Jeanaraki, and others. He then continues to 

the Turkist Gypsy versions (Paspati, Miklosich), the Macedonian-Romanian 
(Petrescu, Weigand), the Romanian (Alecsandri, Teodorescu, Tocilescu), 

the Serbian (Kraus), the Albanian (Kind, Jarnik, Dozon), the Bulgarian 
(Miladinov, Stausz, Trepenokov, Syrku) and the Hungarian (Kriza, Strausz). 


By analyzing different versions, Saineanu finds that each has some 
specific characteristics and numerous common bonds. He establishes three 
principal types of the ballad--Greek, Serbian and Romanian. From the 
Greek, the Macedo-Romanian legend is derived; between the Greek and Ser- 
bian, there is a point of transition which comprises the Gypsy and Albani- 
an variants. Some of the Bulgarian variants come from the Serbian and 
others draw their sources uniquely from Romanian ballads. 


Saineanu asserts that from the point of view of beauty and relative 
originality, the Serbian and Romanian versions unmistakably occupy the 
first place. The Bulgarian ballads give the impression of fragments; the 
Albanian ones are poor jmitations of the Greek and Serbian; the Macedo- 
Romanian ones reproduce very closely one of the Greek variants; while the 
Hungarian ones seem to echo the Romanian ballad. He concludes that the 
Greek variants, with their specific traits, occupy a special place in 
this ensemble of poetic productions. 


We mentioned the importance accorded to Kurt Schladeback's study. 
It had such a resounding echo in Romanian circles that Ovid Densusianu 
praised him in a review in 1896. The latter concurs with Schladebach's 
assumption that the origins of the ballad could be traced to the Greeks 
and Hungarians. This theory is accepted with reservations by Densusianu 
who admits the theme existed in two or three parallel Balkan versions, 
but not Hungarian. Therefore, he subscribes, with some reservations, to 


the polygenesis theory. 


About 1900, the number of studies dealing with the ballad of the 
"walled-in woman" visibly increased. During this period, studies were 
made by Gheorghe Alexici, professor of Romanian language and literature 
at the University of Budapest: Vadrozsapor (1897), Texte din literatura 

opulara romana (1903). In each of these, the author, referring to the 
Palatone between the Romanian and Hungarian ballad, upholds the theory 
that the Hungarian version was transmitted from the Szeklers to the Ro- 
manians. His arguments stress the following points: Among the people 
who knew the ballad, the Romanians were the closest geographically to the 
Szeklers; the custom of walling in a human being at the foundation is 
totally "foreign to the Hungarian people." According to Alexici, the 
Magyar version represents both a shorter form of the Romanian and centers 
its action in an original location: namely, the Deva Citadel. 


Soon after Alexici, in 1909, Iosif Popovici enters the picture. His 
study entitled Jvertfa Zidirii la Romani (The Romanian Ritual of Sacrifice 
by Construction) is estimated by the scholar, V. Bogrea (1920), as being 
the only study which, together with Sainean and Gaster, deals with this 
particular subject in Romanian literature. Doubtlessly, Iosif Popovici 
was familiar with the studies of the first greatest European specialists 
on this particular subject. He first makes a geographical and historical 
exposition of his material; then, he indicates the similarities between 
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ersions. About the yoveee cal around 
i ici "it should not occur be- 
zsapoi, Popovic! declares, “it S a 
Beat jetters." Actually, he adds, "both Romanians and 
fate the right to tradition--if it is not one-sided and over. 


f the other." 


the Romanian and Hungarian V 


the celebra 
tween serio 
Hungarians 
powering 0 
3 sng made a special study of the legend, Professor 
fees oe ead at ‘ttervals to the Manole ballad. In Balada 
Meee areainescl (1910) and Istoria Literaturii Romanesti (1925), he 
. we oa theme within the category of courtly ballads, asserting 
that jts penetration in Romania was due to Serbian "troubadours" (guzlari), 
Iorga believes that the lament of the walled-in and the masterb uilders' 
flight from the roof "is not an intrinsic part of the folk tragedy." In 
Geschichte des rumanischen volkes (History of the Romanian Folk Creation) 
905, lorga considers the ballad about the walled-in woman as being "the 
most beautiful Romanian poem" and gives ample information related to its 
popularity in the Blakans. In 1926, he translated to Romanian a Bulgarian 
variant suggesting a comparison with the Romanian original and underlining 
the latter's undisputed superiority. : 

A constant preoccupation with this ballad was manifested by D. Gazdaru, 
who to date has published three studies centering on the subject: Legenda 
Mesterului Manole (1932), Contributia romanilor la progresul cultural al 
slavilor (1952) and Elements folkloriques roumains dans le partrimoine _ 
Culturel european (1961). In 1932, D. Gazdaru informs us that a mention 
was made in Spain regarding the Alexandri variant and then gives a num- 
eliot (dialectual) version of the legend. He also discusses the docunien- 
tary value of the Romanian version. In 1952, he analyzes the issue of 
the origin and artistic achievement of the Balkan ballad accepting the 
theory enunciated by P. Skok; in 1961, Gazdaru reviews the same idea, 
probing deeper below the surface and discussing in-depth the relationship 
between the Romanian and Hungarian versions. 


a i 1934, P. Caraman's folkloric philologic study appeared at Iasi 
assy) under the title: Lonsiderern critice asupra genezei $i raspan- 
dirii baladei Mesterului Manole in Balcan (critical Considerations on the 
Genesis and Distribution of the Mesterul Manole Ballad in the Balkans). 
This constituted an answer to P. Skok's study, published in Skoplje in 
1929, in which he proposed two hypotheses on the theme in question: 1) 
the legend referring to the walling-in of the woman originated in a mason 
environment; 2) the creators and popularizers of the legend were the 
gogii,” that is the Macedonian-Romanian masons who earned their reputa- 
tion due to their skills. Caraman subjects Skok's opinions to a close 
critical examination and refutes the idea that the legend could have its 
origins in a mason environment. In much the same way, the highwaymen's 
ree are not created by the "Robon Hoods" themselves. We do not find in 
it anything related to a special professional technique but instead uni- 


Mee human sentiments, interwoven with a superstition, also universal ly- 


The text of the ballad must have been creat i i i 
ae : ed in a rustic environment 
become teense By the same token, it was selected by the mason profession, 
AVODART He Ree eater their favorite song. Although Skok's hypothesis 
opinion that aeaced the researcher from Jassy could not accept the 
He admits onl A jacedonian-Romanian might be the creators of the ballad. 
y to that part of Skok's affirmation that the Macedo-Romanians 
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may have played a particular role in popularizing the text, and brings 
new arguments in favor of this theory, especially of a philogical nature. 


Concerning the origin of the ballad, P, Caraman believes it to be 
Greek. He supports this opinion with the following arguments: 1) The 
appel lative "Manole" is characteristic of the Greek given name and, at 
the same time, presents a pure Greek phonetic spelling. 2) The figure 
of Manole--contrary to current opinions--was also very well known in the 
Greek popular tradition of the legend, in which later another name re- 
placed Manole. Pp. Caraman adds to these considerations the argument about 
the simplicity of the Greek versions, as well as the same “hars rudimen- 
tary traits” which continue to our time; namely, "some aspects of a fatal 
and barbarian atmosphere of cruelty inspired by an old belief stemming 
from the time when it was a concrete reality and crushed the soul of the 

eople ina tyrannical way." Due to both the areas he investigated and 
the probity of his statements, P. Caraman evidences the qualities of a 
true scholar who examined objectively the various national versions. 


For some time after Caraman's documented study, no folklorist dealt 
with the legend of Manole from his particular angle. Lucian Blaga in 
Spatiul Mioritic (1936) underlines the geological antiquity of the myth 
and its popularity among European people. He justifiably notes that the 
measure in which various people were able to sublimate the motifs still 
remains unexplored. Blaga asserts, "The ballad motif of Master Manole 
circulates within many geographical latitudes and longitudes. We cannot 
point to a Romanian specific, although its philosophic interpretation and 
sublimation is definitely Romanian." 


George Calinescu in his Istoria literaturii romane de la origini pana 
4n present (The History of Romanian Literature from its Origins to the 
Present), 1941, considers the theme of the ritual of sacrifice among the 
most important myths of the Romanians. Similar to Blaga, he subscribes 
to the ideal that from whatever source the ballad may spring, the Romanian 


version is original and autochthonous. 


The degree to which the Romanians adapted the universal theme of 
Manole's spiritual basis constituted D. Caracostea's main preoccupation 
in his study Material sud-est european si forma romaneasca-Mesterul Manole 
(1942) Southeast European Background Material and Romanian Structure--Mes- 
terul Manole). Furthermore, Caracostea sets out to discover the existence 
of an artistic movement and image within the ballad. He believes that the 
Romanian legend achieved its aesthetic destiny despite its “origins” and 
the abundance of Southeast European content. Justifiably, the noted 
Romanian scholar stresses the ritual nature of the beginning of the ballad 
Curtea de Arges; namely, the search for a suitable place to build the 
monastery. The fact that in all the other versions the action begins with 
the mysterious collapse of the walls during the night should be especially 
singled out. The late critic points out that in the Romanian version, 
Manole remains constantly in the center of the action, while in the Ser- 
bian ballad, the events focus on the wife and her maternal love. Another 
element in the Romanian legend is the stoic attitude of the woman, who 
accepts in a resigned, serene manner her immolation; in contrast, in other 
Southeast European versions, the wife laments and curses her lot. The 
ballad Curtea de Arges has a sequel which rejects the opinion of certain 
folklorists as being superflous: namely, Manole's take-off from the roof 
and his tragic end. In some strange way, death brings back to Mannle the 
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: ificed not too long before his own passing. Caracostea 
ee a Nhat the component elements of the ballad are indeed of Balkan 
concludes analysis of the known versions evidence its 


aa , a comparative KNOW TON d 
oe gee emcirie Sraitsy structure and artistic qualities which prompt 
ae to evaluate the ballad in these terms: "It is one of the most pre- 


cious jewels of our folklore." 


n 1942 an essay on folklore and literary history 
entitled Luceafarul si Mesterul Manole, in which he pointed to certain 
similarities and differences between Manole and Emnescu's Hyperion, That 
same year, Victor Bratulescu published a study called Frescele din biseri- 
ca lui Neagoe de 1a Arges (The Frescoes in Neago's Church at Arges). He 
aaintains the historical existence of Manole and describes the Armenian 
legend particularly concerned with the sacrifice on the only child of the 
widow. Also in 1942, I Ghergariu discovered a Northern Transylvanian 
variant of the legend which he published in a book under the title: Mio- 
rita si Mesterul Manole in folklorul Salajului (Miorita and Mesterul Man- 
dle in the Folklore of Salaj District). It is the first time a Salaj 
district variant of the ballad ever appeared in print. 


Al Husar wrote 7 


A constant preoccupation with the theme of the ballad was manifested 


(1957); an Italian study L'orizzonto mitico della ballada di Mastro Manole 


the subject of the legend since the author is considered one of the most 
distinguished scholars of our times. 


Professor Eliade pursued two paths in his approach to the ballad. 
First, he endeavored to study the ensemble of beliefs and superstitions 
existing at the basis of the legend, describing the sacrifice of the 
walled-in woman. In his relentless explorations, he came across the uni- 
verse in which the legend moves. Eliade studied in depth the history of 
religions, as well as the metaphysical theory present in rituals, rites, 
symbols, cosmogony and myths,. All these elements constituted the spiri- 
tual universe of the Mesterul Manole ballad. Especially in his "commen- 
taries," Eliade achieves his particular goal in two articles (stories) 
endowed with generative power enhancing the spirituality of Manole: 


Moartea celui dintai (The Death of the First) and C pi i 
(The Child and the Orphan). nian 


Professor Eliade analyzed the theme to its very core, emphasizin 

as ees spiritual and artistic values aE the Tesend of Mastertl 
heed a ore loftiest summits of human dedication and sacrifice. 
Subd ee pee the anonymous author of the legend expresses in a 

at tathecnee € aspirations of the"constructive" artist, Manole, who 
GaN ore as a as artistic value of myth on the basis of his own con- 
Out of the Crusoe oe une Be ee ae aan Ut Gedmemanssnbe ise 

hy i < ’ e 7 
drama, an intrinsic Part of an hts aca atone Sees ae 
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"commentaries," Mircea Elaide was the first to offer an exe- 
spiritual universe revealed in the celebrated Romanian ballad. 
He stresses the fact that a study of Mesterul Manole must first consider 
closely its aesthetic nature. Step by step, Eliade advises, we should 
approach the subject in accordance with the following guidelines: 


In his 
gesis of the 


1. A close StudyiOf the literary worth of various recorded versions 
and an eventual comparison with similar folk creations of the 
Balkan Peninsula and Danubian Europe. 


2. The historical problem suggests diverse approaches: 


a) An evaluation of the circulation of the folkloric motif in 

Southeast and Danubian Europe. 

b) Eventual borrowings and reciprocal influence within these 
zones of culture. 


c) The precise identification of the "center of origin” of the 

region where the ballad originated in poetic form. 

3. The perspective specific only to the folklorist who labors to 
collect and compare analogous legends and beliefs existing in 
other European countries, even if they did not produce autonom- 
ous poetic creations. 


4. The viewpoint of the ethnologist who considers in their totality 
the rituals of construction existing in a smaller measure every- 
where in the world, striving to integrate them in different cul- 
tural frameworks. 


5. Finally, the all-comprising perspective of the historian of 
religions stands out apart from the others. While making ample 
use of the conclusions of folklorists and ethnologists, he 
nevertheless endeavors to rediscover the initial situation which 
created the idealogy and rites of construction. In particular, 
he must make an effort to clearly explain the theoretical uni- 
verse based on such a situation. 


A discussion and comparison of the variants of the ballads circula~ 
ting elsewhere will further enhance the artistic and spiritual values of 
the Romanian version set in a universe all of its own. Professor Eliade 
justly asserts: "Similar legends can be found in many European and Asiatic 
regions, but only Southeastern European poets have been instrumental in 
creating ballads, that is to say, autonomous literary products." 


Eliade further asserts: "It is in Romanian folklore indeed where we 
find unmistakably the perfectly finished and composite ballad, compiling 
all the theoretical and stylistic elements in a magnificent synthesis 
achieved in the legend of Mesterul Manole and transformed into one of the 
central myths of the Romanian lofty spiritual universe" (p. 22, 130). He 
goes on to say that not only is the Romanian ballad superior from the 
point of view of aesthetic expression and artistic balance but also in 
its mythical and metaphysical essence: "We become aware of an archaic 
conception of death which our ancestors shared and cast into such perfect 
mold that we cannot help but strongly believe that they must have found 
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of death that Ar A Fh people's unquenched thirst for spiritualitye 


14"1n this letter, I am writing to you about the wonderful Serbian 
ballad about the building of Scutari. . . We must transcend the lines of 
all our German folksongs, For many centuries collections of these rich 
treasurers were only in Germany. The translation is not metrical and 
does not enhance the beauty of the original. . . I have read very few as 


complete in form as this." 


F manian folklore represents a comp] ex and pr 

| Any col fection Of indeed a rare treasure at the disposal of pea a 
donain of eee ccholars and investigators. The literary perfection of 

ble and es on one hand, and Miorita on the other, offer ample eyj- 
Mesterul Manole lity of Romanian folklore endowed with intrinsic 


15goethe, Goethes Werke und Briefe (Weimar, 1906). 


16Mjodrag Ibrovac, "Claude Fauriel et la fortune des poesies populaires 
Grecques et Serbes," (Claude Fauriel and the fortune of Greek and Serbian 


folk poems), Etude d'histoire Fomantique suivie du Cours de Fauriel pro- 


ence of the universa h much deeper than the visib 

iti hich one must search much deepe e visible surface, n Sorbonne -3 

Ges ee eASterDIeCES: sparkling gems of the creative folk genius of ESC a ance : 

Sepa rial people. 17'the building of Scutari is so thoroughly complete and suitable to 
my heart." 


these unique creations should transcend all geographic, 

al boundaries and become universally known. Artistic 
ly a national patrimony, it also Constitutes an jn- 

] nourishment, a beneficial endowment for the 

jn this troubled world of ours. 


Gradually, thes 
cultural, and politic 
achievement is not on 
tellectual and spiritua 
happiness of all people 


18y¢cola Banasev, "La Chute d'un Ange et la poesie populaire serbe," 
"The Fall of an Angel and Serbian Folk Poetry), Revue des Etudes Slaves 


(Paris, 1954), pp. 32-38. 
19¢oethe, “through its believable barbarian images," (1906), pp. 
241-242. 


20Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Prelegeri de estetica, Traducere de 


Banka Locstate: university D. D. Rosca, (Vol I-II-Bucuresti, 1966) | 


2ly Gaster, Literatura populara, (Bucharest, 1883), p. 212. 


225. I. Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion in Volksleben des heutigen 
| Orients (Ancient Semitic Religion Beliefs in the Life of the People 
| in the Middle East), (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 73, 208-209, 219-220. 
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ROMANIAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


- inter, one of the founders of Romanian modern 
ANAN THEODOR ae eu tive country, he began to study with the 


<7 of painting. In his na ; 
Schae! a Uae continuing in France where he was influenced by 
dagen and Thomas Couture. Returning to Romania, he established the 


of Bucharest (1864) and remained as Director until 
School of Belle Artes especially for his paintings of large composi- 


i . He was known awe i eae : 
Nr ee letorical scenes (for example, "Unirea," the unification of 
all Romanian provinces in 1918 which had been separated for centuries) ; 


e was also known as landscape and portrait painter. He worked 
eee a and was also probably our first painter who did etchings. 
Among his most important works we should mention: Self-portrait, 

"Vad Tepes," "The Ambassadors," "The Battle of Calugareni,” etc. The 
Romanian state owns most of his works which are exhibited in the Aman 


Museum. (Enciclopedia Minerva). 


* kK * 


ANDREESCU, ION(1851-1882), painter. He was a contemporary and friend of 
Grigorescu. Together with him and Aman he was one of the founders of the 
Romanian modern school of painting. Like Grigorescu, he studied at Bar- 
bizon, France, and was influenced by Diaz and Theodore Rousseau. He re- 
mained unknown for a long time, living in the shadows of Grigorescu, 
whose style he imitated. He was an excellent painter of landscapes and 
nature, and a wonderful colorist with a strong creative temperament. Be- 
cause he died very early, he left no profound influence on the Romanian 
modern school of art. (Enciclopedia Minerva). 


wk kK* 


EMINESCU MIHAIL (1849-1889) is the most outstanding poet of Romanian. As 
a quest student, he studied philosophy at Berlin and Vienna universities. 
He became the director of the Public Library of Iasi, was a member of the 
Literary Society "Junimea", and a school supervisor. He served as editor 
of "Curierul de Iasi" and later on (since 1877) at the "Time" newspaper 
of Bucharest where he was responsible for the most outstanding political 
articles. By nature enthusiastic, proud and discreet, he was disorgani- 
zed. "He was joyful and sad, outgoing and withdrawn, meek and rude, 
happy with very little and disdainful of everything. He could spend peri- 
ods of monastic retirement, then come out greedily seeking life." (Cara- 
giale). _In 1883, he became very i11 without any hope for recovery and 
was committed to the Mental Hospital of the Monastery of Neamt. He later 
went to Venice and Florence, hoping to get well. After two years, he 
suffered a relapse and died in Dr. Sutu's Hospital of Bucharest. 


Eminescu was well versed in old Romanian literature, ancient phi 

U s philo- 

fares ane) as well as German literature and philosophy, especial- 

Ro CR sf openhauer. From the papers he left that are now at the 
Thchia Abeer e of Bucharest, one could see his wide range of interests. 

sethamie den rae travels throughout the country he collected popular poems 

Boa aan eta FOP ls with a great passion. He is most of all a lyric 

RY haces Which as yet ave nat tay Seusiedror eee ee one tN 
; aS studi i 

His generally pessimistic outlook on life mae Sree in hi ee 


which he seemed discouraged by the purpose of existence and convinced 
that the world was gradually becoming chaotic. He believed that all 
human effort is based on illusion, that the laws of nature and decree 
that all living creatures are condemned to destruction. Change is also 
illusory. "The mystery of life's harsh struggles appears in many forms; 
it fools all of us but seldom reveals itself to man. Unlimited desires 
are planted in the atom.” We find in Eminescu a state of resignation. 

He took refuge in nature or in love, which he believed could bring him 
peace. Sometimes he lapsed into a philosophical state of stoicism. In 
these moments his "cool balance of thinking" was not yet leaning toward 
"that moment which changes and bares the mask of happiness." But these 
were moments of short duration. He appears completely discouraged between | 
1880-1881. "The thirst for eternal peace was forever singing in his ears. 
He regretted his part and wished for death. He sang the songs of the 
historical past which he regretted, comparing it with the present time, 
with which he was not happy. He described ever-changing nature (the sea, 
the forest, the moon, the lake in which the stars are reflected, the gur- 
gling of a spring, etc.) He wrote the most beautiful erotic poems in 
which his lady-love (even when jdentified many times as his inspiring 
muse, the poetess Veronica Micle, and others), appears as a prototype too 
idealized to emboyd the poet's desires. He wrote also the most powerful 
poems of self-analysis (Melancolie, (Melancholy), "Cugetarile Sarmanul ui 
Dionis" (Thoughts of Poor Dionysius) and metaphysical poems Scrisorile 
(Letters), Luceafarul (Evening Star), and Glossa. He created a number of 
poems inspired from folk tales (Calin). The most well-known sonnet of 


the Romanian literature is "Venetia". 


In the most artistic part of his work, Eminescu cannot be explained 
by the evolution of Romanian literature. He brought an entire world of 
new images, a profound reflection, and an unusual power to plasticize, 
unexpected rhymes, or majestic verse a vocabulary and expressions by 
which he crowned the whole development of the Romanian language. 


He had very clear ideas about Romanian society, state, social classes, 
and evolution of the Romanian nation. Eminescu formulated the "theory of 
the superposed classes" according to which the peasantry is exposed to 
vanish after the dissappearance of former big land-lords and middle class. 
These ideas were taken over later by the traditionalists and nationalists. 


He wrote also some romantic short stories: "Cezara", and a philoso- 
phic one "Sarmanul Dionis". 


Many literary critics stressed the German influence in his work 
(Goethe, Kant, Schiller, Schopenhauer, etc.) but Eminescu reached a peer- 
less originality in his everlasting work. (Enciclopedia Minerva). 


xk ek * 


GRIGORESCU NICOLAE (1838-1907) was the greatest painter produced by the 
Romanian nation. This fact has been recognized not only by Romanians, 

but by all great European art critics. Encylopedias, lexicons and art 
dictionaries of Europe, especially those of Germany and France, give 
detailed data on the life and works of Grigorescu. We mention here just 
two of the most important and best known: "Allgemeines Lexicon der Bil- 
dender Kunstler", published by Ulrich Thierne and Fred C. Willis (Vol. 15, 
Leipzig 1922), in which we find a comprehensive biography of the Romanian 
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‘ Ae et Documentaire des Pientres, Sculp- 
; and pictionaire rare de tous les temps et tout les pays" pub- 
teurs, pessinateurs et under the direction of E. Benezit, who closes his 
i is (1924) td work of Grigorescu with these warm words of 
f the life 4 y a place of honor in Romania, 


Uppy u occupies toda : : 
appreciation: Faateactial PETce: since he rightfully deserves univer- 
but this is on’) 


sal admiration. ; 
nd" as he is justly called by the poet 


en i ur la 2 i 

This rhapsodist  itz3, mes born May 15th, 1838, in Pitaru County 

and writer meen 5 family of peasants. "The genial artist, who by his 
was to place Romanian painting into the ranks of the most 

enezit, was the sixth in a family of 


"according to B : 
Losing his father at the age of six years, the little 


i dowed mother and the rest of the family, 
pretal corer There he was taught to read by the clergymen of St, 
moved $0 Church, and here he began his career as a painter at the age of 
ten years as apprentice to a painter of ikons. Timid and taciturn, as 
Viahutza describes him, young Grigorescu painted on wood ikons of saints, 
signing them Nicu, and selling them in the market-place, thus earning 
some "pocket-money" and in order to buy paints which he needed to contri- 
bute to the living of his impoverished family. This episode in the life 
of Grigorescu is described for us most movingly in his memoirs: 


«| I started to make little ikons (images, portraits of saints) my- 
self. It was summertime. Sundays I went to the Fair. I spread my coat 
upon the ground and displayed my wares, waiting for customers, like any 
other merchant. Poor people, mem and women from the country passed by, 
asked me who had painted them, and when I said I did, they bought them, 
kind people, in the belief that an Ikon painted by an innocent child 
would bring good fortune. Dear lord, how happy I was going home with my 
first earnings! I made about ten "sorcoveti". . - and when I put them 
in my mother's hand, she looked at the money, then at me, asking me in 
an alarmed way, where it came from, since I had been working secretly on 
the ikons. When I told her, she kissed me, was going to say something 
but turned her face quickly to the window, as she was about to cry. This 
was, it seems to me, the happiest day in my life. . " 


Also under the name of Nicu, he signed later ikons which he painted 
for the monasteries Zamfira and Caldarushani near Bucharest. 


Rest the age of fourteen years, "Painter Nicu" as they began calling 
va conceived the idea of going to Paris, capital of the art world in 
a et to continue and further his studies, and began to study by himself 
ee Ra language. In order to secure the necessary funds for the 
Bec Fares and sold his pictures. The outstanding work of that 
pea bee arge historic painting "Mihai saving the Flag" (Standard, 
nuded aa ies purchased by the ruling Print Barbu Stirbei for one 
peatKeeit ucats, a large sum for those days, which permitted him to 

is childhood dream, namely his trip to Paris. 


When visiti F 
visiting the monastery Agapia, the Prime Minister of the United 


De tear res aie ON ASL 
Pingo Kogalniceanu, was so impressed by the art of the 
» that he secured for him a scholarship, and thus, at the 


Se 
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rescu left in 1861, via Budapest, Vienna 
he worked for some time in the studio of 
the painter J. M. Cornu, whence he moved to Fontainebleau, where he be- 
came acquainted with the art and trend of the Barbizon shcool, his crea- 
tive spirit. He remained there for three years, studying seriously in 
this great intellectual center of that epoch. His great talent was thus 
forming under the vigorous influence of Courbet, embracing Millst's ver- 
sion of grandeur, Theodore Rousseau’s delicate details and the impecca- 
ble technique of Corot, the greatest artists of their period. 


es painted during those three years, the history of 
art publication remarks: “Near Barbizon", "The Old Woman of Chailly"s 
"French Peasant Woman", and Benezit has this to say: "Never was there 

a more intense vision of the majestic grandeur of evening translated 
with more poetic emotion." All these paintings, and many others, were 
purchased by the art collector A. Simu for his recently established mu- 


seum in Bucharest. 


age of 23 years, Nicolae Grigo 
and Munich, for Paris. Here, 


Among the pictur 


Grigorescu returned to Romania in 1864,_ 
He traveled a great deal through Muntenia 
and Moldavia during that time, as the German lexicon of Leipzig notes, 
conveyed upon canvas, besides those remarkable portraits of Hebrews re- 
minding one of the art of Rembrandt the shepherds and shepherdesses of 
his country, and scenes from the life of gypsies. "Nobody, outside of 
Rembrandt, has rendered so forcefully the characteristics of the Semi- 
tic race" says Benezit. Likewise, he remarks, his gypsy paintings re- 
call the intensity of the great Spanish painter Goya. 


Homesick for his country, 
where he remained until 1867. 


Those three years spent in Romania widened considerably the artis- 
tic horizon of the genial painter, enriching his work as the poet of 
colors with his timeless peasants and shepherds, living on his canvas 
an intense and specifically Romanian life, or those ox-carts of his, in 
which you can practically see the animals breathing. 


In 1867 he returned to France where he remained until the year 1870, 
exhibiting in the year 1869 his painting "Gypsy Camp” in Munich, Germany. 


_ Returning to his homeland, Grigorescu opened his first large scale 
exhibition of paintings in 1873 in Bucharest, exhibiting some three hun- 
dred paintings, of which he sold almost one-half, which insured for him 
a peaceful, carefree life. He took a trip through Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey, and upon returning home, he volunteered in the army, taking part 
in the war for Independance of 1877 against the Turks. He immortalized 
the Romanian soldiers in his splendid painting, “The Attack at Smerdan”, 
wherein he praised, in form and color, the heroism of the Romanian sol- 
dier, whom he also exalted in "The Trumpeter” (Gornistul). 


Admirer of the sheep-tending valley of Prahova, Grigorescu expres- 
sed in color what George Enescu described in melody in his Romanian R 
Rhapsody; Vlahutzd in prose in "Picturesque Romania" (Romania Pitoreasca), 
and Cosbue (Coshbue) in his pastoral poems. 


Toward the end of his life, Grigorescu built himself a house and 


study in Campina among the foothills of the stately Carpathian mountains, 
moving into it in 1904, where this great visual poet of shepherds and 


§3 


a 


desses, of oxcarts and flocks of sheep, closed his eyes on the 
shepherdesses » 


pist of duly, 1097- 
r with Theodor Aman, Grigorescu was the founder of the Roma- 
e 


jnting. Grigorescu knew how to adapt the technique 


Togeth 
(France) to the Romanian environment. 


nian school of pa 


brought from Barbizon 
nd had a great influence on the 


the Romanian soul a reat 
He Is Raa He was not only a distinguished representa- 

neh oe impressionism, but also the first original Romanian painter. 
most of his paintings were carried to Moscow in 1916, 


tely, 
Uae practically lost forever. 


because of war, and are 


Nicolae Novac Gary, Indiana 
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ROMANIAN COLLECTION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
- il - 


Berindei, Dan. : ; * 
L“union des principautes roumaines.- (Traduit du roumai par Ma-~ 


deleine Costesco) Bucharest, Editions de 1 “Academie de la Republique 
Socialiste de Roumanie, n.d. (Bibliotheca Historica Romaniae, 13) 
225 p. DR217/B414. Bibliography: p.199-206. ADE 

A marxist interpretation of the Union of Romanian Principali- 
ties in 1859, which was accomplished with the political help of 
Western powers against Russia and Turkey. 


Berea, Emest f ; 
Civilizatia romana sdteasca; i i precizari. Bucuresti, 
1944. 122 p. ( Colectia “Tara gi neam") DR2 2/B47. 

A description of the characteristics and component parts of Ro- 
Ianian peasant civilization. The author comments on customs ,religion, 
magic, popular music, poetry, art, craftmanship, economics and social 


aspects of rural life. 


Berza, M ed. 
Cultura moldoveneascA in timpul lui Stefan cel Mare; culegere 


de studii ingrijita de M.Berza. Bucuresti, Editura Academiei Republi- 
cii Populare Romine, 1964. 682 p. qDK511/M5584. 

A collection of studies on various aspects of Romanian culture, 
art, literature, historiography durin the long reign of Stephen the 
Great in Moldavia, when Romanian culture was flourishing due to its 
relation with Byzantium. The bibliography included on Stephen the 
Great is a rich one. 


Beza, Marcu 1885- 

_ Umme romanesti_in ras&ritul ortodox. Bucuresti, Monitorul Ofi— 
cial $i Imprimeriile Statului, Imprimeria nationala, 1935. "Extras 
din revista "Boabe de grau." 172 p. QN7228/B3. 

An excellent documentation of the historical relation between 
Romanian and Christian Eastern ortodoxy in Palestine and Greece. The 
author discovers, in various monasteries, collections of religious 
books , documents , letters, manuscripts and other objects as being of 
Romanian origin. This work is enhanced by its fine documentation and 
illustrations. 


Bezviconi, Gheorghe G. 
; Calatori i in Moldova si Muntenia. Bucuresti, Monitorul Ofi- 
cial gi Imprimeria Nationala, 1947. 462 p. DR229/R9B48. 

A description of the travels of many Russians who, over the 
centuries, visited in the Romanian Principalities. An account of 
ao nate ee poeta ey is given by the author. Each individual is 

in an ri i i 
EE ae Richa context with documented background infor- 


Bianu, Ioan, 1856-1935. 

Bibliogr afia Romaneascd veche, 1508-1830, de Ioan Bianu si Nerva 
Hodos. Editiunea Academiei Romane. Bucuresti, Atelierele Socec si Co., 
Soc.anonima, 1903-1944. 4 vols. R/£Z2921/B58. 

Vol.3-4 by Dan Simionescu. 


4 vols. R/£22921/B58. 


imionescu. Aer ‘ 
Pavnaustive annotated bibliography of Romanian public. 

The most in a chronological listing. Foreign texts 
,appear also in Romanian translation, Vol 


ation be ; aations ,etc- 
dedicate lements with author and place inde 


corrections and supp. 


102. Ebert oil gpirituale (dialoguri). Bucuresti, Bditura Tinerety 
Ori 2ON eT p.  NX65/BS. 

A collection of vivid interviews with representative personal- 

ities in Romania in regard to contemporary problems in electronics, 


sociology» linguistics, biology, folklore, etc. 


iberi, Ion i i 
103. ae Stay mod de existenta. Bucuresti, Editura pentru Literatura, 
1968. 341 P- SE eas 
A study of the art of poetry writing with all its implications, 
the psychological, socio-cultural, folkloric ang 


The author stresses : ; 
linguistic aspects of creation. The presentation is made in the ge— 


neral frame of aesthetics and literary criticism, and the approach 
is based on dialectical materialism. 


104. Bibescu, George, principe, 1834-1902 . 
Exposition universelle: la Roumanie, avant-pendant-apres, par 
le Prince Georges Bibesco. Paris, Impr. Typographique J.Kugelman, 
1890. 442 p. T803/G138. 
A camplete report on Romania’s successful participation in the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. The second part of this work gives an 
account of Romanian history, politics, ethnography, etc. 


105. Bibesco, Georges 

Histoire d“une frontiere. Paris, 1883. 258 p. DR226/B6. 

An account of the political developments which preceded the 
activities of the Western European governments to establish a Europe- 
an Commission for controlling the mouth of the Danube River. Romanian 
independence was recognized by the peace treaty of San Stephano in 
1878, when the neutrality of the Romanian state was included with the 
Fear taate ie esl igor on the Danube. The entire struggle for con- 

x aaa Apa 
eee intended to set up a European political 


106. Bibilo : afiei si folclorului romanesc. Cuvant 
Peete de M.Pop; prefata de A. i. Bucuresti, Editura pentru 
4 Gee vol.1, 1800-1891. R/Z5984/R8B5. 
Sse a ng of 8330 titles of Romanian folklore (studies,articles, 
tharehersieien ections) sometimes with short critical annotations. 
Bie a es Sarg here: personal names, geographic and ethnic 
EiPaMnte, anes questions, together with a list of periodical 
erved as a source for the compilation. 


107. Bibli pee 
plicit Societies Romaniei. Bucuresti, Editura Academiei Repu- 
general. Tara of Jeo; 1970- vol. II,Secolul XIX,t.1. Ca- 

R/Z2926/B52. ocuitorii. Volum ingrijit de Cornelia Bodea. 
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bibli of Romanian history. ‘This 
cted five-part ography ae 


A proje 
i d sources, studies, monogr 
part contains general works an wed By Blas 


documents. This 
jects. 


is an annotated bibliography and is arran 


Biblioteca Centrala Universitarad Mihai Eminescu. x 
Catalogul cartilor grecesti de la Biblioteca centrala universi- 
tari "Mihail Eminescu" —Iasi - de Nicos Gaidagis. Iasi, 1974- 
v.l. R/qZ2291/B5. c : 
A bibliography listing all Greek publications in the M. Eminescu 
Library. Titles are arranged chronologically. Volume I (five volumes 
- 17th centuries. Full bibliographical 


are planned) covers the 16th 
details are included, plus a description of notes and rubber stamps 


found on each item. 


Birlea, Ovidiu d ; : " 
Metoda de cercetare a folclorului.Bucuresti, Editura pentru Li- 


teratura, 1969. (Studii de folclor). 325 P. PC815/B5. ; 
A systematic introduction into the technique of collecting and 
interpreting folkloric material. The author has presented an original 


definition of the concept of foklore. 


Blaga, Lucian : 
Diferentialele divine.Bucuresti, Fundatia pentru Literatura $i 


Art4 "Regele Carol II", 1940. (Biblioteca de filosofie rom&neasca ) 
210 p. BD518/R8B55. 

A metaphysical study of the fundamental problems of cosmology - 
An original philosophical work, this was conceived as part of an 
entire projected system of thought. 


Blaga, Lucian 
Filozofia stilului. Bucuresti,Cultura Nationala, 1924. 82 p. 
BH201/B633. 
An original interpretation of fundamental cultural values,in-— 
dividual, absolute an typical, and their implication in art, science, 
metaphysics, ethics, etc. 


Blaga, Lucian 
; _Gindirea romaneasca4 in Transilvania in secolul al XVIII-lea.Edi- 
tie Iingrijita de George Ivasscu. Bucuresti, Editura Stiintifica,1966. 
229 p. B4681/T7B55. 
A posthumous work of an original Romanian philosopher. This book 
centers on the characteristics of Romanian thinking in Transylvania 
under the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


Blaga, Lucian 

Hronicul si cintecul virstelor.Editie ingrijita si cuvint inain- 
te de George Ivascu. Bucuresti, Editura Tineretului,1965. 
xiii, 256 p.  PB839/B55H7. 

A posthumous and partially autobi ical work, of inter— 
est for its history and literary eed s eae 


Blaga, Lucian 
Poezii. Editie ingrijita,revazuta si adaugita de G.Ivasscu.Bucu- 
regti,Editura pentru Literaturd,1967. 555 p. PC839/B55/1967. 
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120. 


121. 
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123. 


Ul 


a, Lucian 


plag culturit. cuvint fnainte de Dumitru Ghise. Bucun 


prilogia Titeraturd Universala,1969. x, 396 P- B4681/REBSS, 
pditura pe £ the 1944 edition, this trilogy is part of an entire 

A reprint © tem, dwelling on the metaphysical aspects and im 
ilosophical systet © o. ork is marked by an original point of 
icatons of U neory about style, civilization, culture, Spiritian 
ew 


Bag et etal | Text igrijit si bibliografie de Dorli Blaga. py 
ah $eara pentru Literatura, 1968. (Colectia Minerva). 34] p, 
Ribliography: pp- 353-340. PC839/B5523. ; 
A selection of essays by an original Romanian thinker. These 
; were written and published in books and periodicals between 
ly to the concept of culture. 


pieces : 
1919-1930 and relate main. 


Calitatea de martor. Bucuresti, Editura Cartea Romaneasca, 1970, 


Calitatea de martor 
T72 p. PC840.12/L3C3. 


Blandiana, Ana : 
Octombrie, noiembrie, decembrie. Bucuresti, Cartea Romaneasca, 
1972. 106 p. PC840. 12/L3025. 


. Blandiana, Ana 


A treia taind. Bucuresti, Editura Tineretului, 1966. 
66 p. PC840.12/L3T7. 


Blumenfeld-Scrutator, C. 
eli in politica evreiascd.Cu un studiu-prefatd de C.Stere. 


Bucuresti, 1929. 62 p. DS135/R7B55. 
Two lectures on the Jewish question in Romania by a Jewish leader.. 
Included is an interesting preface by C.Stere, a Romanian politician. 


Bocanetu, Al 
Istoria orasului_Cerndufi pe timpul Moldovei. Cermdauti, Institu- 
pu de Arte Grafice si Editura "Glasul Bucovinei",1929. Extras din 
Codrul Cosminului", Buletinul Institutului de Istorie si Limba dela 
Universitatea din Cerndéuti, VI,1929, p.139-238. DR296/C4B6. 
Pace ostory of Cermauti, the principal city Bucovina, from its 
vate ee At the beginning, CemAauti was a Romanian city and there- 
args populated with many foreigners. This is a well-documented 
1787 a complete list of the house qwners in the city for the year 
, a year after Bucovina was annexed by Austria. 


eee Constatin, 1838-1908. 

eee arelioration de l“etat des paysans roumains. Precede d “une 
Roe oe - Paris, A.Durand,1861. 160 p. DR212/B6. 

eae aaa oe an peasants. Within an historical context, 

3 a Yyzes landownership in the Romanian Principalities and 

TOposes changes in the social conditions of peasantry. 


Boeresco, Vasile, 1830-1883. 


La Roumanie apres 
—— 1 i ; 
Imprimerie de 1“Btat, 1865. Se de Paris du 30 mars 1856. Bucaresty 


éns edition. 168 p. DR226/B7/1869. 
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125% 


126. 


AAT Kc 


128. 


124. 


Romania in the light of the 
1856. By this treaty, the Romanian Principalities 
antee of the European powers against the threats 
of Turkey. The Romanian provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia gained 
more freedom and the will to preserve national sovereignty -The author 
plaeds for their unification and a foreign ruler. 


A presentation of the history of 


Trearty of Paris, 
fell under the guar 


Bogdan-Duica, Gheorghe ie “¢ 
Istoria literaturii romane moderme: intaii ¢i munteni;lecti- 
Editura Institutului de Arte Grafice "Ardealul”, 1923 
(Universitatea din Cluj.Biblioteca Dacoromaniei,1) 318 p- PC608/B58. 
d literary criticism. The begin~ 
Romanian literature are studied here through ex- 
ife and works of the first modem Romanian 


and Cezar Boliac. 


Bogdan-Duica, Gheorghe : 
Istoria taranismului.Craiova, Editura "“Ramuri",1921- (Colectia 
Ramuri/ v.l. Vieata gi opera fntaiului taranist roman: Ion Ionescu 


dela Brad. DR244/B6. 
The history of the life and work of Ion Ionescu, 4 leading Ro- 


manian economost, who struggled for the liberation of the peasants 
in the second part of the 19th century. The work is analyzed in the 
context of the Romanian ideological controversies in that period. 


Bogdan-Duica, Gheorghe 
Viata si ideile lui Simion Bamutiu. Bucuresti, Cultura Nationa— 
14,1924. (Academia Romana. Studii $i cercetari,8) 244 p. HM22/R8B3- 
A scholarly work on a leadind Romanian orator, professor and 
political personality. Barmutiu delivered a well-known speech on May 
15,1848 in Transylvania asking for equal rights for the Romanians,the 
majority population of the province. 


Boicu, Leonid 
Austria si Principatele Romane in vremea razboiului Crimeii,1853 
1856. Bucuresti, Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Romania,1972. 
(Biblioteca istorica,33/ 480 p. DR244/B64. 
A documented book with a Marxist point of view. Romania was the 
ee sri ae Eastern Question, in which all Westerm | 
: were interested. Austria developed a policy of penetratin 
into Eastern Europe against Russia and Rey aA so found female 
involved in an important realtionship with the Romanian Principalities. 


Bolintineano, Demetre 
Brises d“Orient: poesies roumaines; traduites t i 
i ; par 1 “auteur lui-— 
meme, precedes d“une preface de Philarete Chasles. Paris, E.Dentu 
1866. xv,372 p. PC839/B6B7/1866f. ; 


John Halmaghi 
Alice Hart 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


jetblock und die europaische Sichep 
ndlagen der rumanischen Ausennnlitip 
he European Security. e Dasie ae 
oreign policy.) Berlin-Verlag, 1975 
’ 


snien der SOW 
: zke, Rumanien 
pietrichy ae vblkerrec tlichen aut 
helt he soviet Blocks ane 
(Roman'@> +" Taw of the Romanian 


ternationa 


250 pp- : 
S for isolated articles and short st 

he first Fe in a western language on the ROMs tae 
published ina ret law. The author, Dr. Dietrich Frenzke, editop. 
doctrine ial eoelaaee es OSTEUROPA RECHT, Cologne, West Germany, has a 
in-chief of the eae Romanian language and has published many studies a 
fair knowledge of list international law and other law problems in East 
the so-called socia h work is chiefly based on material both from Romania 
Europe. His Eee cartons: In this new book, Frenzke gives a thorough 
and from eal pearean point of view on such important concepts and no- 
analys1S to t Ke for one whose preoccupation is socialist international 
tions (importan eignty, socialist (proletarian) internationalism, 
law) as na inside Comecon, relations to the Warsaw Pact, and, generally, 
integratine Romania's membership in both organizations, etc. He stresses 
Pee sigs attitude of Romania on these issues and the differences of 
the el eas USSR and the other East European countries . Many pages are 
iat ae the problem of socialist internationalism which plays an im- 
ret role in the efforts displayed by the Soviet Union to interfere in 
the domestic’affairs of its "allies". The contradictions between Romania 
and the Soviets on this special matter are stressed. Several times Frenzke 
rightly points out that this autonomous doctrine of international law and 
the foreign policy resulting from it do not have any practical consequence 
or influence on the internal situation, which remains as un-yielding and 


hard as before, (e.g- pp. 12, 142-143, TOs holes 


This is t 


The author fails to elaborate (very probably on purpose) on the origi- 
nality of the Romanian doctrine of international law or on the efficiency 
of the Romanian external policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and in the 
present international context. On the other hand, in spite of the limita- 
tion announced by the title, many correlated and by no means irrelevant 
aspects of the problems dealt with are overlooked or omitted. It TS sOsti 
course, impossible to write exhaustively on the Romanian doctrine of in- 
ternational law; the subject is very extensive and cannot be treated in 
a single study. 


Notwithstanding, this book is very useful for the western public at 
large and for the specialists in international law. Many clarifications 
ae now at hand on a matter which has been either distorted or exaggera- 
edly overstressed so far, and on which so many incorrections and mistakes 
can be found in various western writings. 


Mihai Cismar, 
escu Munchen, Germany 
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i a ii i f His Romanian Heri- 
Edith Balas, The Sculpture of Brancusi_in the 1i ht ts) : 
nage state) Volume 11: Illustrations. University of Pittsburgh, Ph.D., 


1973, Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1974. IV, 192 pp. 


On of modern sculpture that developed at the turn of the twen- 
elatherenciey was the emphasis on "cerebral" sculpture, works into sic 
the sculptor poured the fruitful meditations of his won mind, works Spor 
manding from the viewer an intellectual response rather than an imme se es 
sensual or traditionally conditioned one. "The new ideal. . . Was acy p 
ture that showed the power of the mind, not to synthesize old symbo S4 
but to conceive ideas directly in a new language of sculptural form. 
Sculpture became the visual symbol of a private vocabulary. No longer 
an imitative art or one of correspondence, it labored to pare the unes- 
sential trappings of the momentary, and present in plastic form a perso- 


nal vision of the essence of reality. 


itional demands of sculpture had been to “educate, elevate, 
FET RDB N neal of forms recognized and accepted by the general 
public. The severing of traditional restraints on subject matter occur- 
red early in the century, with the recognition and elevation of objects 
as subjects. "Object sculpture is a life object, an everyday object, — 
transformed by means of artistic selection into an object with aesthetic 
qualities."2 This demand of artists on the right of the object as sub- 
ject and therefore suitable as art object was an idea nurtured by the 
ideal of artistic totality that suffused the turn of the century. 


The ideal of totality was the aim of Art Nouveau, 4 “wish to make 
man's environment homogeneous, to effect a commonly valid denominator, 
and to produce concord and harmony in all spheres of form and life. 


This truth to unity is exemplified in the Palais Stoclet, built in a 
suburb of Brussels for the industrialist Adolphe Stoclet by the architect 
Josef Hoffmann, between 1905-1911. In the overall submission of design 
to a unified conception of artistic taste, it became j landmark fusing 
the aesthetic of Art Nouveau into a consistent whole. 


In sculpture this truth to unity focused attention on the sculpture 
as a totality rather than on its unit parts. "“. . . the most venture- 
some sculptors sought to eliminate sequential reading of their composi- 
tion, to eliminate hierarchies of interest or avoid focus arrested on 
one area, in order to accelerate apprehension of the whole." Sculpture 
gradually refined itself to the ideal of artistic totality. 


The years between 1890-1918 are the "turning points in twentieth 
century are" (Werner Hofmann). One of the world capitals of art at the 
turn of the century was Paris. Artists celebrated it as the "city of 
liberty." Constantin Brancusi left Romania for Paris at the age of 
twenty-seven © and in spite of his deep development as a cosmopolitan, 
his Romanian heritage manifested itself in and through his works, con- 
cretely and philosophically. In her densely thoughtful and lucid doctor- 
al dissertation, "The Sculpture of Brancusi in the Light of His Romanian 
Heritage," University of Pittsburgh, 1973, Edith Balas presents by a 
gradual accumulation of fact and insight the deep role of the Romanian 
artisan heritage in Brancusi's sculpture as well as the folk art and 
folkloric elements in it. Copiously illustrated, convincing visual 
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en the architectural element 
arallels between wv C : s, 
evidence 7S presente’ for Pitensi1S Foner s native Oltenia ang 
ishings> . u ure. 
household Fura omanian> and his scu!lp 
other reg!0 ‘te of the "cosmopolitan Parisian atmos- 


las argues that in rational identity, which was at the same 


* = . . . 7 m 
he artist re > ternational artistic environment."7 Brancucs 
A On a both obvious and subtle ways. He cus; 


d par : ‘ : 
time part an ‘onal identity in RODS 
retained OG MEE or artisan, saying: 


ked upon 
. maker makes his shoes, the baker bakes loaves 
as ae likewise I work on my own objects, I do 
re wish to be ranked in another category. 
n 
: . a f the way of lif 
: A ; vtpjed to duplicate. much 0) Fone 
In Pariss a Re putTt his furniture himself, made out of wood and 
OSes to the home-made peasant furniture of Oltenia. . | jy 


Tadao es in a long brown cape, like a Carpathian shepherd with 
wi 


7 " 
woolen cap crammed on his head. 


f radical thought occurs wie An an effort to 

mporary of the superflous, it re-admits and re-recognize 
See Ar tne abiding. the conservative element in human thought or 
life. The revival, in the early 1900's, of life objects as appropriate 
objects for sculpture was an "age-old attitude considering production as 
a part of life itself. . - t Brancusi, working through his Romanian 
villager's artistic instinct, where no distinctions of value were made 
between the utility and beauty of an object, raised ordinary objects to 
the status of sculpture; he created a new environment. 


One of the ironies 0 


Mrs. Balas unfolds her thesis slowly and thoroughly. She presents 
Brancusi aS a young man in Paris, then develops the theme of his artistic 
progress through the cosmopolitan culture of Paris. Always and essential- 
ly Brancusi is a Romanian responding to the ambient, rarified, intellectu- 


al climate of Paris. 


Her thesis is densely written and densely thoughtful; it presupposes, 
of course, some general knowledge of early twentieth century art. But 
Chapter V, on the "Folktales, Customs, Beliefs, Metaphors as Underlying 
Ideas of Some of Brancusi's Sculpture" can very enjoyably be read by 
those of us with a hidden but not quite quenched thirst for the fairytale. 


Janet Butler University of Pittsburgh 
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Gunther Tontsch, Die Rechtstellung des Auslanders, in Rumanien. (The 
juridical status of foreigners in Romania), Baden-Baden, Nomos Ver- 
Jagsgesellschaft, 1975. 242 p. 


Under the patronage and initiative of the Institute for Law, Politics 
and Society of the Socialist States at the University of Kiel, Germany, 

a young jurist, originally from Romania, has published this work concern- 
ing the juridical status of foreigners in Romania. 

The work is divided into two parts: one theoretical. one documentary. 
A subject index is inciuded. 

In the first chapter, the author defines the concept of the foreinger 
in Romanian legislation and indicates the sources and the scope of his 
work. According to Romanian legislation, a foreigner is the subject of 
another country or a stateless person (p. 19). 

_ In the second chapter Tontsch discusses the legal status of the indi- 
vidual, enumerating the rights and duties of a foreigner in such matters 
as domicile, entrance, and exit from Romania, the right of staying, of 
circulating on public roads, the right of property, etc. He includes a 
few concepts of civil and penal law, and talks about various internation 
al agreements concluded by Romania in relation to granting asylum or ex- 
pelling the foreigner. 

In the third chapter, we get a discussion of the legal dispositions 
concerning juristic processes such as citizenship, cooperating with joint- 
stock companies, political representation of other states, etc. 
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Alexandru Suga Koln, Germany 


h Rothschild, East Central Europe Between the Two Wars. A Hist 
nea Central Europe, Vol. IX. University ot Washington Press, i990) of 
XIII, 420 pp. $14.95 (Paper $7.95). 


The work under review is part of a projected eleven-volume Histor 

rast Central Europe. This series was planned by some of the histones 

attending a Balkan conference, at Berkeley, almost 16 years ago. (Result 
ans in Transition, edited by Charles and 


of the conference was The Balk 
Barbara Jelavich, Berkeley, e History of East Central Europe is 


being edited by Peter Sugar and Donald Treadgold, both historians at the 
University of Washington. Sugar is the author and editor of several 


works on East Central Europe, including Nationalism in Eastern Europe 
(with Ivo Lederer). Treadgold, for many years editor of the Slavic 


Review, is the author of a standard text, Twentieth Century Russia, and 
a magnum opus on The West in Russia and China (2 v., 1973). 

"East Central Europe" is billed as "the first comprehensi 

: ensive, - 

aaah eae as a whole to be published Sey Teneuade ee 
TAarE ante Se et only the second volume to appear. The first was 
SURO oF a eon. 1795-1918 (1975), by Piotr Wandycz 
author oF works on post World War I Polish diplomatic history, who heads 
deniOttoasn Ruler TELE one A third volume, Southeastern Europe un- 
initiative forssach -1804, by Peter Sugar, appears to be imminent. The 
eommetdedranidi teste an ambitious and worthwhile project is to be highly 
Giestiois APlceres Feces execution to be hoped for. Nevertheless 
ee beets on and Wiese aN ereib abe Uae tek up to 

isfactory history, reqa €, it is possible to compile a 

Y> regardless of the number of volumes. : 
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"Inter-marium” between the Baltic, 
and the Black Sea. Though the southern tier may 
limited, the central and northern tiers remain 
those whose historical and cul- 


Eastern Europe is loosely the area of 


the Adriatic, the Agean, 
be thus geographically de 
ill-defined. "Eastern" Europe offends t a 
tural orientation has been Western and because of the ejorative connota- 
tion of the concept of Yeast". Then there is also the question of Russia 
European? Is it even East European, even 


and its successor. Is Russia : 
f Russia West of the Urals. 


if one accepts Peter the Great's definition o i : r 
between Oskar Halecki and Nicholas Riasa- 


Here may be noted the argument 1 : n 
novski, aired in the pages of the Slavic Review (1952). Besides, there 
derations for not including Russia in East- 


are practical, academic consi . g Ru n 
ern Europe. Now let us take "East Central Europe : this is meaningless, 


except as an eastward extension of the old German concept of "Mittel 


Europa", sometimes translated into English, e.g., the former "Mj d-Europe- 
an Studies Center" of Free Europe. Not also the wide-ranging but now 
T European Affairs, which included German, 


defunct Journal of Centra c 
Italian, and East European material. In part this has been succeeded 
by the East European uarterly, also published jn Boulder Colorado. 


Apparently, "East Central Europe” and "Eastern Europe" are used inter- 
changeably. But at least a dozen labels have been applied to this area. 


There is a third alternative, namely to view Eastern Europe in three 
parts. “Balkan,” with its Byzantine-Ottoman past, used to be a recogniz- 
able entity until it became an English verb (to balkanize) and was in- 
flated by the results of World War II into "Southeastern Europe", made 
unavoidable by the addition of non-Balkan areas to greater Romania and 
the creation of Yugoslavia. Even so, Southeastern Europe is an accepta- 
ble, workable designation. At the other, Baltic end, Poland is predomi- 
nant, with historic connections with Lithuania. This Polish-Baltic area, 
which possibly might encompass Latvia and Estonia but certainly not Fin- 
land, is "Northeastern" Europe, to match Southeastern. What lies between 
should be East Central, or Central Eastern Europe, comprising Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, or possibly Danubian Eastern Europe. But neither this 
nor other designations are satisfactory. Romania, at the crossroads of 
East European history, is a good example of such contradictory elements. 
It is Danubian; the principalities, or old Regat, including Dobrudja, 
were part of the Ottoman Empire and Orthodox and thus Balkan; Bessarabia 
became balkanized" after its 1812 annexation by Russia and the immigra- 
tion of Bulgarian and other Balkan elements. The northern, Bukovina 
pare of Moldavia was hardly Balkan. And nothing could be more Central 
Bide aee than Transylvania, looking as it did to Vienna in preference to 


Now, let us turn to periodization. Unless there i i 
common culture, including religion and history, can tant wicca 
pA a This is a serious matter for historians. For example, a 
Seal ee AAASS meeting in Atlanta was devoted to "Problems of 
Beare: aCamAEe an erminology in the Histories of the Balts, Bierlorus- 
aveeinent anians. In Limits and Divisions of European History (1950) 
aed hts find common denominators but these are mostly Poland- : 
eet ay pes, the efforts at historiographical Gleichschaltung 
eenetiate Ss ortion, @.g., equating Slavic with Eastern Europe. Aside 
eaneeval mperialism of Surrounding empires, Eastern Europe had little 
ie iitetect eee RP aN Fi West European nationalism in 
’ was also divisive. The onl i i is- 
tory when Eastern Europe has enjoyed togetherness was opeenitre vee 
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Hitlers eme historica 
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n from 
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eces 
for ce fron fehl fgee for example, The Balkans {nue tag 
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umes; second, no volume 1S eM. y one coun 
: elevreir definition of "East Central Europe” includes the Poles 
try; third, . Romanians, Yugoslavs, Bulgarians , Albanians.’ 


ngarians, 
t Lithuanians). They take the Danube-Sava River line 
h-south divider, allotting three volumes to the north, three to 


outh and four to both. This makes for a new division of 


“East Central Europe." 

The orojected line-up of the ten volumes (the eleventh is Atlas, In- 
dex and Bibliography) is as follows: I: The Beginnin Ss of History in 
East Centra Ee Te Omelijan Pritsak, authority on Turkic nomads, 
and Marija G1 utas, leading specialist on Slavic archeology; II: 
Byzantium and the Balkans, 400-1453, by Speros Vryonis, our foremost 
syzantit bcarian, whose main work has been in the Eastern part of the 
Byzantine Empire; he replaces the late George Soulis, whose speciality 
dieval South Slavs. (Why 400?); III: Northeast Central Eur- 


was the me Northeast Central Eur-_ 
0, by Imre Boba, author of a controversial work on the medi- 


ope, 1000-153 
eval Moravian Empire (1971); IV: Lithuania and the Polish-Lithuanian 


Commonwealth, 1000-1795, by Andrzej Kaminski, a transplanted Polish his- 
forian at Columbia; V: Southeastern Europe under Ottoman Rule, 1354- 
1804, by Sugar; VI: The Habsburg Empire 1526-1918, by Robert Kann and 
Zdenek David; VII; The Lands of Partitioned Poland, 1795-1918, by Wandycz; 
VIII: Nationalism and the Balkans, 1804-1920, by Barbara and Charles “s 
Jelavich, the well-known Balkan team; IX: Rothschild's volume; and X: 
East Central Europe since 1939, by Wayne Vucinich, who had better set a 
terminus, if we are to see it in “our time". It should be obvious to 
the informed reader that this is a hodge-podge of terminology and 
chronology, which would seem to belie the editorial claims. Although 
a GREEN Ee not to be "covered systematically", Vol. IV ae 
ree ae Lithuanian; Vol. III on "Northeast Central Europe," a new 
ee a ae (by default) with Czecho-Slovak antecedents(and Poland?) 

. Hungary before 1526 seems to be missing; where we shall 


find Romania, whi i i 
ae which lies north of the Sava-Danube line, remains to be 


Th +45 
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whole". The only se comprehensive, systematic study of the area as a 
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gether, they may cover the East European water front. 
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olitical science at Columb of his work has been 
hietonteate He is peculiarly fitted for his present task as the author 
of a "first rate," meticu 
Communist Party, 1883-1936 (1959). Att ; 
pean spectrum, he did a “valuable analysis" of Pilsudski's Coup d'Etat 
1966). In between he authored a short survey of Communist Eastern Europe 
boca! In the present work, Rothschild follows a north-south path. 
ent is Yugoslavia-79, Hungary, Czechos lovakia-63, Poland- 
a-33, Albania-10. Rothschild should have read the 
ce but does give the three “peripheral” 
There is also a “tail piece"--"Sur- 
which is what you would expect 


The page allotm 
45, Romania-41, Bulgari 
editors! foreword--he omits Gree 
Baltic states 14 pages at the end. 


vey of Culture” for all ten countries, 
in 15 pages. Romania, for example, gets only two short paragraphs for 


its literature, including the mention only of Sadoveanu, Rebreanu, 
Petrescu, Goga, and Pillat. Each country and the whole gets a sketch 


map, too sketchy to be accurate or satisfactory. 


There is a selected and annotated bibliography of Western language 


works--Romania comes off with a dozen titles, plus one on literature. 
But such a bibliography is obviously a subjective matter, so why make 
Even so, let it be noted that 


subjective additions and subtractions? 
(404) was a philogical journal. There are very 


Ungarische Jahrbucher 

few footnotes. The index is good. Rothschild begins his work with a 
25-page Introductory Survey, an excellent analysis which has few sur- 
prises and concludes that it was the Great Powers rather than the small 
East European ones who were responsible for 1939-41. The author's meth- 
od is to start off each chapter with a battery of statistics (or they are 
interspersed), thus perhaps showing his political science colors, as does 
his emphasis on party politics and voting, not even omitting "invalid 
ballots". The potential monotony is obviated by each country's own 


peculiar problems. 


Rothschild is critical and forthright in his appraisals. He has no 
favorites, no heroes. The general effect is grey and disheartening, 
partly the result of compression--the bad things, as in a newspaper, get 
stated, the good things take second place. (For example, the Bulgarian 
Coops , exploited by the Communists). The author is more concerned with 
internal, economic and social problems and parliamentary party politics, 
dictatorships, and minorities, than with foreign relations. In the Polish 
chapter Pilsudski naturally gets considerable attention. The next chap- 
ue ulves a good account of the birth pains of Czechoslovakia, of the 
a e en vconicers, and of the Czech-Slovak impasse. Ruthenia gets one page. 

hep jitical life and death of inter-war Czechoslovakia Rothschild ex- 
plains as the contradiction between a prosperous democracy and ethnic 
tensions. The Hungarian chapter naturally has much on the racial conse- 
pee aA Trianon Treaty, and at the end, of Hitler's rearrangement 
OE gee cioeloval tes Party politics also get considerable attention. The 
ye se : oe chapter, first on the four Southeastern European king- 
Fh 2 i e of the best as it describes the mortal duel between Serbs 
4 Croats, waged by scoundrels rather than patriots, and the morass of 
ear partisan politics placed der the double jeopardy of "normal" 
pe mac aume nts and ethnic and religious combinations. Radic's fanatic 
bs § ionism makes a sorry picture. With the author one welcomes 
xander's dictatorship through deploring the manner of its execution. 
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to be repeated--for a long time, we hope. 
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VI 

Beauty? 
embodied unexpectedly. 
as in ; 
the story is born fi 


VII : 
A beautiful girl is 
a fancy like smoke» 
to whose walking soles 


both dust and road would clina- 


VIII 

A beautiful girl is 

the mirage on the horizon. 
the voice's gold, 

the tear of heaven- 


IX 

A beautiful girl is 

as the sun shows her to us; 

a new wonder on an old road, 
a rainbow springing from dew- 


X 


You, beautiful girl. will remain 


a dream-extension of our world, 
the only true memory 
among our legends. 


Translated by 
Donald Eulert 


United States International University 
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from beauty you appeared 


rone thousand andone nights” 
rom a story: 


From November Summer 
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Gerald J. Bobango: 


ROMANIA UNDER ALEXANDRU IOAN CUZA 


t the election campaigns for the Divans-ad-hoc during 1857 
and 1858, the two major currents of opinion among the Romanian nationalist 
standard-bearers were already clearly apparent. For purposes of this pa- 
per, they will be jdentified as the Liberals and the Radicals. The former 
was essentially composed of the moderate National Party members such as 
Alexander Cuza, Costache Negri, Vasile Alecsandri, M. Kogalniceanu, and 
others who placed political and administrative union of the Principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia first on their list of priorities: union must 
be gained and solidified before any further social and economic reforms 
might be considered. _The Radicals on the other hand, characterized by 
Rosetti, the Golescu brothers, Ion C. Bratianu, leaned to 


Constantine A. I 
special measures Of land reform and the economic equalization of Romania's 


peasant society. 


Throughou 


Both groups, to be sure, embraced the union of the provinces as the 
sine qua non of the creation of a nation-state; both espoused principles 
of self-determination, constitutionalism, and individual rights. But where- 
as the Liberals had learned the essential lesson of 1848, that too much 
could not be expected too fast, that gradualism held a better chance of 
success in the less advanced areas of Europe, the Radicals were less flexi- 


ble, at least in 1859. 


For one thing, in the Danubian states the new national self-conscious- 
ness of 1848 had penetrated into the masses of the peasantry little if at 
all. It remained the property of a small group of activist intellectuals 
and enlightened boiars. Until the time that the unlettered ploughmen be- 
came devoted to a political entity beyond the confines of their own vil- 
lages, "Romanians" could not truly be said to exist. Moreover, in the 
West, the bourgeoisie, forming the emerging citizenry of the new order 
after 1789, had played a leading role in the transition from etatism to 
nation-states. In Romania, such a middle class was nearly non-existent, 
the great majority of trade and commercial activity being in charge of 
Ottoman bureaucrats. 


The boiarimie, both greater and lesser, indulged in profit-making at 
the pleasure of the Ottoman state which taxed them heavily for the privi- 
lege. _The most complete absence of roads, communications, and monetary 
stability prevented the development of a market economy. Romanian industry 
ae le AS a remained largely feudal, a century or more behind that of 


___ The strength of Cuza and his National Party colleagues was to recog- 
nize this vast disparity and proceed along realizable lines. The first 
step, once a narrow national consciousness had been fostered, was political 
unification. Since such a goal could not be realized through the masses 
Petcare acon oe ress a viable middle class, the necessary transi- 

st be effected from above by employing an opportunistic Realpolitik 
and awaiting the moment when the conflicting intehests of the great powers 
ehfonded a chance for gain. Cuza thus returned to his native Moldavia 
after amnesty was granted to various exiles of 1848, along with Kogalniceanu 


